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1. Railroad progress speaks for 
itself. But it is not measured in 


talk. 


It is measured by the exact 
yardstick of results... results 
which show up in better serv- 
ice to the public by all Ameri- 
can railroads — 227,000 miles 
of them! 


* 


ad 


we 


2. Results in Better Passenger Service: Railroads 3. Results in More Effi- 
were pioneers in air conditioning. Today practically every cient Freight Service: 
passenger car on principal runs is air conditioned. As far back The amount of work done 
as 1934, railroads introduced streamlined trains. And — each day by the average 
although no passenger equipment could be built in the war freight car practically dou- 
years — today around 150 of these trains, sleek symbols bled between 1926 and 1946. 
of modern transportation, cover 100,000 miles every 24 And in the first five months 
hours. Many more are being built! of 1947, it was almost 10% 
more than in 1946! That’s 
one important reason why 
railroads are able to handle 
the greatest peacetime traffic in history with fewer freight 
cars than they have had in many years! 


5. These facts are a matter of record. 
They are practical, down-to-earth 
yardsticks of railroad progress. 


Railroad progress is the product of 
many minds... of much planning... of 
constant research... of wide coopera- 
tion and the expenditure of billions of 
dollars. And in measuring progress, it’s 
not promises but results that count. 


4. Results in Greater Safety: In 1946 


collision, derailment, and other train acci- ASSOCIATION OF 


dents resulted in only one passenger fatality ; : 
for each 996,000,000 miles traveled. (That’s AMERICAN RAILROADS 


right—almost a billion miles. ) WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Reference 

The World Book Encyclopedia, Editorial 
Advisory Board of seven leading educators. 
J. Morris Jones, Managing Editor. 19 vol- 
umes. Over 10,000 pages. The Quarrie 
Corporation, Chicago, 1947. 

Publication of a completely rewritten, 
re-illustrated, and reset. edition of The 
World Book Encyclopedia is news of inter- 
est to many educators and librarians. 

The 1947 World Book is offered as an 
up-to-date encyclopedia, the first postwar 
encyclopedia. Not only does it cover in text 
and illustrations such topics as. atomic en- 
ergy, radar, and, jet propulsion, but the 
reader finds thousands of examples of 
timely material, possible only because the 
encyclopedia has been reset completely. 

The most obvious improvement in this 
new encyclopedia is, of course, the illus- 
trating. Although previous editions have 
been illustrated extensively, this new edi- 
tion has some 16,000 subjects pictured in 
photographs, .charts, maps, diagrams, and 
drawings. More than 1,500 subjects are 
shown in four .and six colors. 


Workbooks 


A Workbook for Students of Biology, 
by Benjamin C. Greunberg, Emily Eveleth 
Snyder, and Jesse U. Miller. Ginn and 
Company, Statler Building, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Paper. Illustrated. 267 pages. 
Price, $1.32. 

Directed Activities, Book I, to accom- 
pany Exploring Our World. Ginn and 
Company, Statlér Building, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Paper. Illustrated. 120 pages. 
Price, $.64. 

Directed Activities, Book II, to accom- 
pany Our World Changes. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Statler Building, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Paper. Illustrated. 166 pages. Price, 
$.68. 

Directed Activities, Book III, to accom- 
pany Using Our World. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Statler Building, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Paper. Illustrated. 166 pages. Price, 
$.72. 

Directed Activities, to accompany Our 
World and Science. Ginn and Company, 
Statler Building, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Paper. Illustrated. 266 pages. Price, $.96. 

Ways to Write, Grade 2, by Mattie Ly- 
day. The Cherokee Publishing Company, 
Inc., Capitol Hill Station, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. Paper. Illustrated. 72 pages. 
Price, $.36. 
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TEXTBOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


Health Activities, by Julia C. Foster. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago. Paper. 
Illustrated. 188 pages. Price, $.80. 

Far and Near, by Valine Hobbs. Work- 
book in home geography for third or fourth 
grade. Webster Publishing Company, 1808 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 
Paper. Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, $.32. 

Foundation Mathematics, by G. C. Bartoo 
and Jesse Osborn. Webster Publishing 
Company, 1808 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis 3, Mo. Paper. 252 pages. Price, $.80. 

Workbook to accompany Elements of 
General Business, Part I, by William Poli- 
shook, Clyde Beighey, and Howard E: 
Wheland. Ginn’ and Company, Statler 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts. Paper. 
159 pages. Price, $.60. 

Mark My Words, by Marjorie Rosen- 
berger. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson 5, New York. Paper. Illustrated. 
Pp. 109; price 64 cents. 

Vocabulary Study for high-school stu- 
dents. 

Directed Practice in Language, by Roy 
Ivan Johnson, Laura Hooper, and Frances 
Ross Dearborn. Paper. Illustrated. 96 
pages. Price, $.36. 

Essentials in English—Laboratory Meth- 
od, First and Second Book, by Ellen Smith 
and Leona McAnulty. The McCormick- 
Mathers . Publishing Company, Wichita, 
Kansas. Paper. Illustrated. 192 and 224 
pages. Price, each $.60. 

“Lessons in Science Series,” The Story of 
the Thermometer, by Benjamin De Leon. 
Science Learning Aids Publishing Com- 
pany, Box 8085, Clinton Hill Station, New- 
ark 8, New Jersey. Paper. Illustrated. 33 
pages. Price, single copy, 35 cents each. In 
lots of 51 or more, 25 cents each. 

Ned and Nancy, by Inez Hogan. D. C. 
Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave- 
nue, Boston, Massachusetts. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 46 pages. Price, $.28. 


For the Teacher 


Geography: Developing the Use of Globes 
and Maps in the Elementary Grades, by 
Alison E. Aitchison. An Education Service 
Publication of the Bureau of Extension 
Service, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, 1947. Pp. 15; price, 10 cents. 

Arithmetic: The Teaching of Fractions 
in the Upper Elementary Grades by H. Van 
Engen. An Education Service Publication 
of the Bureau of Extension Service, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
1946. Pp. 27; price, 10 cents. 
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“Portfolio for Intermediate Teachers,” 
twelve leaflets prepared under the direction 
of Margaret Williams, chairman of the 
Middle School Committee, 1944-'46, of the 
Association of Childhood Education, and 
Frances Mayfarth, editor. Association for 


* Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street 


Northwest, Washington 6, D. C., 1947. 
Price, 50 cents. 

These leaflets are designed to give prac- 
tical help to the teacher who works with 
children from nine to twelve years of age. 
Backgrounds for understanding the psy- 
chological and physical development of 
children in this age group are included, 
together with ways of organizing school 
environments and school programs to pro- 
vide the best possible conditions for growth. 

Let’s Teach Driving: An Administrative 
Guidebook, prepared by the Subcommittee 
on Driving Instruction of the National 
Commission on Safety Education, Hanson 
H. Anderson, Indianapolis, chairman. Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
1947. Pp. 135; price, 50 cents. Quantity 
discounts. 

Not a course of study or a syllabus, this 
guidebook tells why, what, and how our 
high schools can contribute to the solution 
of our traffic accident problem. 

Suggested School Health Policies: A 
Charter for School Health, a report of the 
National Committee on School Health Pol- 
icies of the National Conference for Co- 
operation in Health Education. Price each, 
twenty-five cents. Orders from: Health Ed- 
ucation Council, 10 Downing Street, New 
York 14, N. Y. 

This is a consensus of informed profes- 
sional opinion from fifteen national organ- 
izations in health and education, including 
American Medical Association, American 
Public Health Association, U. S. Public 
Health Service, and the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

(1) Education in Costa Rica and (2) 
Education in Colombia Bulletin 1946, Nos. 
4 and 6, respectively, U S. Office of Educa- 
tion. By John H. Furbay, Senior Specialist 
on Education in Latin American Countries, 
Division of Comparative Education. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price each (1) fifteen 
cents; (2) twenty-five cents. 

These are two of a series of studies which 
are part of a program to promote under- 
standing of educational conditions in the 
American countries and to encourage co- 
operation in the field of inter-American 
education. Data have been gathered first- 
hand by Office of Education specialists. 

Guide to the United States and the 
United Nations, a discussion guide with 
references. Publication 2634, United States-. 
United Nations Series 12. 

“Foreign Affairs Outlines,” Building the 
Peace: No. 8, Goals for the United Na- 
tions—Political and Security, Publication 
2623, United States-United Nations Series 
10; No. 9, Goals for the United Nations— 
Economic and Social, Publication 2631, 
United States-United Nations Information 
Series 11; No. 11, What We Are Doing 
in Germany—and Why, Publication 2621. 
European Series 14. Each four pages. N: 
price stated. 
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Loch, Hear, Now! 


by: Dorothea Pellett 
Director of Visva!l Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansos 


e The film review column which follows is 
tailor-made for State Teachers Magazinc* 
by Dorothea Pellett, director of audio-visual 
education in the Topeka, Kansas, public 
schools. In her regular day-by-day work 
Mrs. Pellett explores the classroom use of 
new instructional materials, and through 
her column shares her “film finds.” 


The Making of a Mural (10 min. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc.t)—-Maybe you’ve wondered how 
a real artist does what he does and 
how he looks as he does it. Now you 
can know. This full color film follows 
Thomas Hart Benton, last of the 


three great American Regionalists, 


step by step through the creation of a 
mural, which is as typical of the Mid- 
west as a Kansas City steak. 


You look over Benton’s red-plaid 
shoulder to see a twenty-two foot 
uural grow from a tiny pencil draw- 
ng, a color sketch, a squared cartoon, 
o a full-sized painting in egg tempera. 
You see the ground cojors mixed and 
applied. When you see how Benton 
models the mural’s figure composition 
in clay, and then draws the same poses 
from life, you know why his painting 
is never flat or dull. 

In a Miseuri-figured setting, com- 
plete with .Aissouri mules, the classic 
theme of Hercules and Achelous (dis- 
guised as a bull) represents the Amer- 
ican pioneer’s struggle to develop the 
river lands of the Missouri. 


The final scenes of the film show 
the installation of the mural in a 
store in Benton’s home town, Kansas 


“An organization of state education associations 
f ive handling of national advertis- 
ing accounts, of which I.E.A. is a : 
tFilms are 16mm black-and-white, sound, unless 
stated otherwise. They are identified by producers’ 
names and may be rented from local distributors. 


City, thus exemplifying the artist's 
theory that art belongs to the people 
and should contribute to their every- 
day enjoyment. 

Tommy's Day (15 min. Young 
America Films)—Tommy’s a typical 
seven-year-old, with the usual prob- 
lems: to have clean ears and clean 
teeth, to get up in the morning and to 
bed at night at the right time, to eat 
the right foods, to care for his clothes, 
to get along happily at home and at 
school. The picture shows how hearti- 
ly Tommy, on one of his best-behaved 
days, meets his problems—even to 
the loss of a tooth. 

The Preamble (10 min. General 
Pictures. Productions )—You, or your 
family, or your neighbors, turn out 
to be the “We, the people” our fore- 
fathers had in mind when they wrote 
“The Preamble.” Phrase by phrase 
their reasons for forming the Consti- 
tution of the United States are made 
contemporary and concrete, through 
pictures of people like those you know, 
doing every-day things you've done 
yourself. Boys and girls and their 
folks see that the historic document is 
a guide to today’s living, and not a 
lip-served relic of a remote past. 

Behind the Scenes at the Airport 
(10 min. Teach- 


keep the planes in the air. With Ray 
they will conclude that there is more 
to air travel than just landing in one 
plane and taking off in another. 


Wilbur and Mary Jane— 
Differences Which Matter 


Wilbur has a harder time than 
Mary Jane, says Hildred Schuell, in 
Differences Which Matter, A Study 
of Boys and Girls.* 

Wilbur appears in a chapter on 
“Sex Differences in Behavior Prob- 
lems and Maladjustments.” He “has 
a harder time than Mary Jane,” says 
Dr. Schuell, “in winning acceptance 
and approval wherever he goes, and 
he encounters more conflict, rejection, 
and censure all along the way.” 

Also examined are sex differences 
in Mortality, Disease, and Growth, in 
Language Development, in Mental 
Growth and School Achievement. 

A careful study of Dr. Hildreth’s 
monograph by his teachers should 
richly benefit Wilbur, who plods a 
weary and often rebellious way 
through our common schools. 





*Differences Which Matter, A Study of Boys 
and Girls, by Hildred Schuell, Ph.D. Paper, 58 
pages; rices, $1.00. 804 Littlefield Building, 
Austin, Texas: The Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 








ing Films, Inc.)— 
Middle - grade 
children with their 
air -age interests 
will follow with 
delight as eight- 
year-old Ray takes 
his first flight. 
With Ray and 
the pilot they will 
visit the workers 
at a large airport 
and see them do- 


ing the many var- PAS eA ORR EE OES PRS EL $1.60 
ied services which Simple and practical experiments for pupils to tform with 
water wheels, marbles, and pre. © come scientific exp ions. 226 
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. bs Mallee in Size—but takes full 2000 
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Send for Latest Catalog. 
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Vitalize Your Classes in 


CRAFTS and SCIENCE 
With INTERNATIONAL Textbooks 


e YOUR CRAFT BOOK 


pS EER SS eee a $4.00 


A veritable treasure of 108 hand-work projects with full-size 
patterns, beautifully illustrated, 20 in color and 88 in black 
and white, covering gifts, games, and decorations. 212 pages, 
8% x 10%, cloth, jacket. 


e SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


WITH HOME EQUIPMENT 


pages, 54x Th, illustrated, 


SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR CLASSROOM USE Re a eee 


the New Victor Lite- Weight 


16mm Sound Projector 
@ Attractive, ew Unit Mane Case. 
+ 52% Lighter 


A vast wealth of scientific may gp in the form of experi- 
ments with baseballs, s Coon Mage air. Concise 
directions. 258 pages, 54%.x 7%, iNustrat cloth. 


e SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


WITH TEN-CENT STORE EQUIPMENT 
Lynde ............ 


lementary Selened for pupils who like to make things happen 
with musical tops, lenses, and electricity. Science exploined in 
action. 256 pages, 54% x 7%, illustrated, cloth. 


SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPIES 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPARY 


SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 


‘AND CATALOG 29 
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NOVEMBER 9-15, American Education 
Week: Theme, The Schools Are Yours. 
Topic for Armistice Day: Building 
America’s Future. No better foundation 
for that building is available than appli- 
cation: of the immortal words of those 
historical documents en route to you on 
the Freedom Train. 


Pwr 


AFRICA’S CONGO boasts several rail- 
roads. Landing fields and roads for trucks 
are being built. NztgHBors AROUND THE 
Wor, new fourth grade geography, 
tells why. Pages 


Gl BILL OF RIGHTS produced one unex- 
pected phenomenon. It placed 188,000 
children under school age on the college 
campus. 
a tl 

PHILADELPHIA papers headlined a new 
course of study in arithmetic—first 
change in 21 years. The course centers 
around use of manipulative devices such 
as are included in NUMBER AS THE CHILD 


Sees ir. bn a 


HIGH SCHOOLS have jumped in enroll- 
ments 914.3% since the turn of the cen- 
tury. That is one reason for more teachers 
and better salaries for all teachers, 


PPG 


AWAY with middle-class elegance that 
insists on calling an envelope an onvelope. 
Our favorite Winston DicTIoNary says 
an envelope is an én-ve-lép, and that’s 
that. ON 


VOCABULARY consistently repeated 
creates easy reading. 49 of the 52 words 
originally introduced in the Pre-primer 
are found in the Sixth Reader of Easy 
GrowTH In ReEapIna. 

rn 


295,000 is the estimated number of 
U.S. tourists to Europe this year, despite 
limited transportation. 
OPPS 

*"NOW terror and fear, atomic energy is 
yet to be controlled to work for man.” 
This succinct statement by Dr. Franklin 
B. Carroll in his new INTERPRETING 
ScrencE Series inspires and challenges 
young scientists. 

z ww 
SYNONYMS, antonyms, and homonyms 
are very familiar; but who can quickly 
give an example of a heteronym? See 
Tae Wrxston Dictionary, Advanced 
Edition—page 455. 





O/ all things eee 


Elementary teachers in short sup- 
ply is a condition still facing Illinois 
school officials and one which prom- 
ises to plague them and threaten IIli- 
nois school children for some time in 
the future. This is not the prediction 
of crystal gazers only. There are solid 
statistics on the side of those who 
take a pessimistic view. 

Placement officials of the teacher- 
educating institutions remind us that 
1,750 elementary teachers are re- 
quired each year for normal replace- 
ments, while the most sanguine esti- 
mates show that for the next three 
or four years fewer than 400 gradu- 
ates of teachers colleges per year will 
be prepared for elementary teaching. 

As a matter of present fact, one 
Illinois teachers college this year re- 
ports that six senior students are pre- 
paring for elementary teaching. An- 
other school estimates not more than 
twenty-five of this year’s graduates 
will be prepared to enter the elemen- 
tary field. 

Hyper-activity on the part of the 
stork during the past five years is 
aggravating the problem. A new high 
in the history of Illinois vital statistics 
was reached in 1946 with a birthrate 
of 20.9 per thousand population 
(170,921 live births). While the rate 
seems to be leveling off in the early 
months of 1947 as compared with the 
late quarters of 1946, it is estimated 
that the 1947 birthrate will reach 22.5 
per thousand population (an estimat- 
ed 185,000 live births). 

Translated into school enrollments 
placement officials say these figures 
mean an additional 1000 first-grade 
teachers per year for several years. 

How far from meeting present 
needs we are is indicated by the em- 
ployment of 2,613 elementary emer- 
gency teachers on October 30, this 
year, as compared with 2,865 on the 
same date last year. This 252 decrease 
is reverse progress, however. For it 
must be viewed in connection with 
the elimination through reorganization 


- of 2200 school districts during the 


past two years. 

On the same date, October 30) there 
were 237 emergency high - school 
teachers, an increase of 14 over the 
same date last year, and 710 high- 
school teachers holding emergency 
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permits. An emergency high - school 
permit is issued to a person who may 
or may not hold a certificate, but who 
is not qualified to teach the subject for 
which the permit is desired. 

Competent observers caution us 
against too much optimism relative to 
high-school teacher supply, particu- 
larly in certain fields. 


* 


The teacher shortage problem can 
be solved, say placement officers of 
the six tax-supported teacher educa- 
tion institutions of Illinois. Their 
proposed solution, they admit, will 
take money. 

All placement officers, the six re- 
port, are receiving notification of va- 
cancies that will pay $2300 to $2500 
for inexperienced teachers with four 
years training and $4000 for teachers 
with ten to fifteen years experience. 

There are enough elementary dis- 
tricts paying such salaries to take 
many times the number of teachers 
that the six institutions can supply. 

The six placement officials, com- 
missioned by the council on Higher 
Education of the six institutions they 
represent to determine the causes of 
the teacher shortage and recommend 
solutions, interviewed high - school 
students, held conferences with ex- 
perienced teachers, and corresponded 
with other teachers, principals, and 
superintendents in Illinois. 

The evidence they atcumulated led 
them to set down the following items 
as principal factors in the solution: 

1. Increasing teachers salaries. 

2. Allowing teachers to live normal hu- 
man lives. 


3. Reducing the number of pupils per 
room. 


4. Improving relations between adminis- 
tration and teaching staff. 

5. Improving buildings and equipment. 

‘ 6. Reserving the teacher’s time for teach- 
ng: * # 

After-meal tooth-brushing may in 
time be accepted by Junior if his bolt 
from the dining-room is intercepted 
by reference to lactobacillus acidophi- 
lus and dibasic ammonium phosphate 
and carbamide. 

At least there is some promise of 
science’s being on his mother’s side if 
results of a two-year study just pro- 
jected confirm the theories tentatively 


(Continued on page 86) 
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THE CLASSROOM PROJECTOR YOU'VE DREAMED ABOUT IS HERE 


YOUR SCHOOL 
SUPPLY DEALER 
is privileged to 
ANNOUNCE 


THEATRE - IN - A - SUITCASE 


Today’s Greatest Projector Value... 
...Priced at only $325.00. 


— Case “Bantam” with — & 
built-in 6” ALNICO 5 perma- 
nent wr gl speaker, is readily 
detachable for placement at 
screen as desired. Complete, 


Everything you told us you wanted in a classroom projector 
is yours today in the NEW DeVry “BANTAM” 16mm 
sound-silent projector...COMPACTNESS: Case measures 
1034” wide, 14” long, 13” high...LIGHTNESS: Weighs 
less than 31 Ibs., complete. Pick-up (operating) weight, 2542 
Ibs. with door and speaker removed...EXTREME SIM- 
PLICITY: In design, mechanism and operation. Set-up, 
threading, operating and cleaning are easy, even for inexpe- 
rienced teacher or student...TOP QUALITY: Precision 
built from finest materials with all of DEVRy’s time-tested 
mechanical, audio and optical advantages retained, many 
refinements added .. . UNEXCELLED PERFORMANCE: 
Perfect blending of brilliant flickeriess pictures with true- 
to-life sound... LOW PRICE: 35 years of portable motion 
picture equipment development and manufacture plus mass 
production economies have resulted in substantial savings 
that are passed on to you. 


Dual Case “Bantam” 
with projector and 
ampliher in one case 
weighing less than 
30 ibs. 8” ALNICO 
5 permanent magnet 
speaker in separate 
matched case. Wght. 


Get the facts about these new DeVry “Bantams” and con- 
vince yourself that now as never before your best buy 


Your new DEVRY “Bantam" has adequate illumination (750- 
is DEVRY. 


1000 Watt) for projecting brilliant pictures in auditoriums. 


DE VRY CORPORATION 
1Itl Armitage Ave. Chicago 14, Illinois 





Please give us full particulars on the new DeVry “Bantam"™ 


_ ESOuIRG| a, 
ONLY FROM DeVry :— 


do you get lémm projectors designed and built by the 
same craftsmen whose 35mm equipment is used to pro- |} 
duce the “perfect show” in the World's finer theaters |} 


School___ 
individval__ 


———-—-—--—eeeseeveveeeeeee00@ 
3 
| 


City 
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NUTRITION TRAINING PAYS 























Here is how diets improved in one 
southern school after,a year of nutri- 
tion emphasis. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


Evaluation charts, prepared by ed- 
ucators and tested in experimental 
schools, are available to help you a 
praise the effectiveness of your sate 
room equipment, personnel, services 
and meals, educational values. 
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What kind of laboratory is this? 


It’s a school lunch “‘\aboratory”’ 
in one of the many schools through- 
out the country where teachers 
and parents are taking an active 
interest in a complete nutrition 
program for their children. In such 
a program, attention to the school 
lunch includes much more than 
the serving of well-planned meals 
at noontime. The teacher observes, 
at first hand, the eating habits of 
the children and includes these 
observations in her appraisal of 
their total daily nutrition prac- 
tices. Activities growing out of 
the school lunch program are // 
the basis for-many classroom ~ 
and community experiences of in- 
terest to children. 


The General Mills “Program of 
Assistance in Nutrition and Health 
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Education”’ can help you discover 
where diets need improvement, 
can provide you with materials, 
information, and individual guid- 
ance for making lunchroom ex- 
periences a part of the regular 
classroom curriculum. If you’d 
like to know more, write to the 
Education Section, Public Services 
Department, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. ~- 


Copyright 1947, 
General Mills, Inc. 
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TEACHER LOAD in 
ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOLS 


Teacher load needs equalizing even more 
than it needs reducing, this study shows. 


By C. W. Odell, Professor of Education, College of Education, University of Mlinois 


| pape in the teaching load of 
Illinois high-school teachers are more 
marked when subject-matter fields are 
compared than when sections of the 
State, schools of different sizes, or 
schools in unit or dual systems are 
compared. 

While reduction of the median load 
ior all Illinois high-school teachers is 
indicated, an even more obvious need 
is the approximate. equalization of 
teaching loads. This is an important 
iactor in the promotion of good morale 
in a teaching staff. 


The Study 


The study of teaching load, on which 
these conclusions are based, was made 
in Illinois high schools during the 
year 1946-’47. It included a sample 
of almost 10 percent of the recognized 
four-year high schools outside the city 
of Chicago. These schools were so 
chosen as to constitute an approxi- 
mately representative group with re- 
gard to size of school, geographical 
location, and type of organization, that 
is, whether unit or dual. 

Only teachers devoting full time to 
work at the secondary level were in- 
cluded. Non-teaching administrators 
and supervisors were omitted, as also 
were those who devoted the major 
part of their time to work above the 
twelfth grade. Librarians were in- 
cluded but not school nurses. 

From the many suggestions offered 
by various workers the formula pro- 
posed by Douglass' was selected for 
use. Although certain inadequacies are 
apparent, it seems to be the best 
formula that has received any con- 
siderable amount of use for this pur- 
pose. It is: 


2Dup 
[<r- 10 


For purposes of easier computation, 
this may be reduced to: 


Douglass, Harl R., Organization and Adminis- 
tration 4 Second ary Ss ls, Revised Edition. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1945, Chapter V. 
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(NP—20CP) 
10—~C~*” 


(8CP+.1INP—2Dup+5PC) 
1000 


The symbols employed in it have 
the following meanings : 


CP Class periods per week 

Dup Class periods per week in classes for 
which preparation is very similar to 
other classes, not including the original 

NP Number of pupils in classes per week 

PC Number of class periods per week de- 
voted to study hall, student activities, 
administrative and supervisory activi- 
ties, and so forth 

PL Gross length of class periods in 
minutes 


(PL+55) 





For classes requiring no reading or 
scoring of papers the term NP is 
eliminated. A double period counts as 
two, and for each double period one 
additional unit of duplicate prepara- 
tion is allowed. The number of pupils 
is counted for each half of a double 
period. 

For English, science, social studies, 
commercial law, and commercial geog- 
raphy a multiplier of 1.1 is used. For 
foreign language, mathematics, and 
most commercial work there is no 
multiplier. For industrial, household, 
and fine arts it is .9; for music and 
physical education .8. For junior-col- 
lege classes the multiplier is 1.2; for 
junior high-school classes .8. 

The result yielded by the formula 
is not an index of teacher load that 
can be accurately translated into hours 
per week or other similar terms, but 
is reasonably comparable from one 
situation to another. 


Application of the Formula 
Application of the formula may be 
illustrated by the case of a teacher 
with four social studies classes, two 
of which were duplicate sections, daily 


PC 4 [a 


including a total of 115 pupils and 
with class periods of forty-five min- 
utes. Also this teacher had one study 
hall daily and gave ten hours per 
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week to student activities and other 
tasks. 

Thus CP = 4x5 = 20, NP = 5x115 
= 575, Dup = 5, PC = 5 + 1.333x10 
= 18.33, and PL = 45. Hence the 
formula gives : 
(1.1x8x20+.1x575—2x5+5x18.33) (45+55) 

1000 





=31.52 

Since the variations in loads among 
different sections of the State, schools 
of different sizes, and schools in unit 
and dual systems were quite small, 
data for these different groups of 
schools are not presented separately 
in this condensed report. 

For individual teachers the first 
quartile was 25.4, the median 29.3, 
and the third quartile 32.4. For schools 
as wholes the first quartile of the 
medians was 27.4, the median 29.0, 
and the third quartile 31.0. 


Some Standards 


There is, of course, no generally 
accepted standard as to what is the 
ideal teacher load. Schorling* has sug- 
gested that three classes per day, with 
no duplicate sections, averaging 15 
pupils each with sixty-minute periods, 
and three additional hours daily in 
study hall, student activities, and so 
forth is ideal. For such a load the 
index is 25.01 if the subject concerned 
is one for which no multiplier is to be 
used. 

As another example, the index for a 
teacher who has four classes, two of 
which are duplicates, averaging 25 
pupils each, with sixty-minute periods 
and two additional hours a week de- 
voted to school duties, teaching a sub- 
ject with no multiplier, is 27.03. If 
the classes are increased to 30 pupils 
each with no duplicate sections, and 
five hours a week devoted to other 
tasks, the index becomes 31.05. 

It seems reasonable to suggest that 
as a standard which schools should 
try to meet in the very near future 


~ 8Schorling, Raleigh, * 
for Teachers. 


49 Rveiving Bill of Rights 
* Jou ae ae 
Association, 3s: 879 79; sialon 
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a median of 28.00 with no indices 
below 24.00 or above 32.00 is reason- 
ably satisfactory. As an ideal to work 
toward, a median of 25.00 with limits 
of 22.00 and 28.00 is suggested. 

These limits are set rather close 
to the median because the approxi- 
mate equalization of teacher loads ap- 
pears to be an important factor in the 
promotion of good morale in a teach- 
ing staff. Exceptions may be made 
for teachers who are not full time, 
therefore have loads and receive 
salaries lower than those of most 
members of the staff. 


Indices by Subjects 


The data secured were also tabu- 
lated by twelve subject-matter fields. 
The differences among these were 
distinctly greater than those among 
different sizes and types of schools. 
The results of this tabulation are sum- 
marized in the accompanying table. 


TEACHER LOAD -INDICES 
BY SUBJECTS® 
. Q1 Md. Q3 
Agriculture — 244 278 324 
Commercial Work 272 300 32.2 
English PE ce Mat 28.4 312 33.3 
Foreign Language 276 293 318 
Home Economics 23.7 25.5 28.4 
Industrial Arts - 24.1 264 30.3 
Mathematics —_ 273 32 323 
Music 16.8 198 25.7 
Physical Education 17.5 21.0 . 25.4 
Science : 28.1 30.7 33.0 
Social Studies 29.1 31:3 33.4 
Others and Combined*. 23.4 27.6 31.3 
All er 25.5 29.2 32.0 


*Teachers who taught in the majority of the 
classes in subjeet-matter fields were. classified 
under that heading as also were those who taught 
all the classes in the field. 

‘This group includes a few librarians, art teach- 
ers, and full-time study-hall supervisors, and a 
number of teachers who taught two or more sub- 
jects without having a majority of classes in any 
one. 


It wiil be seen from this table that 
in about half of the subject-matter 
areas the indices do not vary greatly, 
the medians running from 29.3 to 
31.3, but that in the other half they 
scatter more, extending down to the 
two quite low subjects of music and 
physical education. 


Extreme Variations in Load 


In these the typical teaching load is 
just about two-thirds as great as in 
the several subjects with the highest 
and even of the total in all subjects. 
One factor in the formula that is re- 
sponsible for these two subjects being 
so low is the omission of the number 
of students, but even if this were not 
omitted, these two subjects would still 
have distinctly low indices. 


That brand new ranch house or Cape Cod dwelling about 


which ten fortunate Hinsdale teacher families sing. 


By Naidene Goy, Hinsdale Township High School 


O... and over again this little scene 
with local variations has been enacted 
in the schools of Illinois. Setting : the 
office of a superintendent of schools. 
Protagonists: the superintendent and 
a candidate for a teaching position. 
The action : approaching a happy end- 
ing—good teacher, well qualified. sat- 
isfied with prospective teaching as- 
signment, salary, community, and the 
school system, ready to put name on 
the dotted line of a contract to teach. 
And then—the sixty-four dollar ques- 
tion. 


Fast Action 


“Now about a place to live... .” 

The superintendent lets fall limply 
to his side the hand with which he 
was about to tick off another teaching 
position filled, and the teacher decides 
to return to where his rooftree is. 

On August 23 the citizens of Dis- 
trict 181, Hinsdale, by a better than 
three-to-one vote authorized the dis- 
trict’s board of education to purchase 
houses for teachers. In so doing they 
were proceeding under a law which 
had been approved by the Governor 
only two weeks earlier, H.B. 697. 


A Citizens’ Commitiee 
Groundwork for this fast action was 
laid more than a year earlier by a 
citizens’ Committee for Teacher 


Housing, organized through the local 
PTA Council. This committee reached 
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the conclusion that tem- 
porary dwellings were 
not the solution to the 
teacher-housing problem 
of Hinsdale, a residential 
suburb in which there is 
a chronic shortage of 
rental housing. 

Finally the committee 
accepted a proposal to 
buy ten new four- or 
five-room houses in Clar- 
endon Hills at a sale 
price of $10,600 each, 
with a required down 
payment of $2,600. Addi- 
tional funds for land- 
scaping and legal fees 

would bring to $35,000 the total 
amount required to float the under- 
taking. The mortgaged debt of $8,000 
on each house would be self-liquidat- 
ing from the $65 monthly rentals. 


‘Veterans’ Publicity Campaign 


Meantime the Veterans Civic As- 
sociation had come into the picture 
with a publicity campaign aimed to 
bring home to the community the 
serious impairment to the schools 
which would result if the high-calibre 
teachers employed could not be 
housed. The VCA was ready to spear- 
head a campaign to raise by public 
subscription the $35,000 needed for 
the project, in the event that H.B. 697 
had not become law. 

The rest is history. Of ‘the ten 
teachers who, with their families, 
moved into the ranch house or Cape 
Cod type cottages, nine are veterans. 
Some of them are women teachers 
whose husbands are furthering their 
educations in Chicago- colleges. under 


G.I. Bili provisions. Four are ele-. 


mentary teachers, three are in the 
junior high school, and three in the 
senior high school. 

Hinsdale citizens, who long have 
demonstrated keen responsibility for 
their schools, have scored a record 
“first” —first to provide teacher hous- 
ing under the provisions of Sec. 7-18 
of the School Code, H.B. 697 as 
enacted. 
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School Reorganization Succeeds 


Long-time I.E.A. Goals Attained in Laws Enacted to 
Direct and Speed the Most Effective Redistricting. 


By Irving F. Pearson 


Pon more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion has carried on a program of 
study, of public education, and of 
legislation in- behalf of school district 
reorganization. Now it sees that ef- 
fort bear fruit in a great statewide 
redistricting program, brought to 
fruition with the help of new circum- 
stances and of co-operating organiza- 
tions and agencies. 

Successive I.E.A. school district 
reorganization committees have made 
detailed studies and recommendations 
designed to replace the multiplicity of 
listricts created to meet conditions 
long extinct with a plan providing 
larger administrative-finance units. 
[Throughout all of the recommenda- 
tions of these committees may be 
found the pattern of provisions now 
incorporated in state law. 


Local Study and Action Stressed 


The L.E.A. has religiously held to 
its belief that any reorganization pro- 
gram should be based upon careful 
surveys, locally initiated and locally 
conducted, with the help of county 
and state committees, and technical 
advice and assistance. It has also in- 
sisted that whatever reorganization 
was recommended, should be author- 
ized by the electorate concerned, 
rather than by State dictum. 

Meanwhile, the association has 
worked for new legislation to imple- 
ment its recommendations. This legis- 
lation has provided state aid in pupil 
transportation, state equalization aid 
incentives in behalf of twelve-grade 
districts, school recognition laws, re- 
strictions upon state aid to small, inef- 
feient districts, protections to small 
schools that must continue to oper- 
ate because of circumstances, in- 
creased state aid generally, continu- 
ing contracts and tenure for teachers, 
minimum salary laws, etc. 


Public Education 


The association has coupled with 
these efforts a state-wide program to 
acquaint the profession and the pub- 
lic with the necessity for reorganiza- 
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tion and with its advantages. Scores 
of conferences with leaders of other 
organizations, meetings with mem- 
bers of the profession, conferences 
with Governors and legislators, state- 
wide publicity, the use of films, slides, 
and broadcasts have been a part of 
this effort. Numerous research pam- 
phlets and study units have been pre- 
pared and distributed. Staff members 
and association officers have ad- 
dressed, and are now addressing hun- 
dreds of lay meetings throughout the 
State. 


Widened Support 


The association sought and gradu- 
ally gained the support of prominent 
state-wide organizations whose mem- 
bers should be and now are most 
directly concerned with better schools 
through better organization. It has 
been a happy experience to see some 
of these organizations courageously 
and wisely lead out in behalf of school 
district reorganization. 

The I.E.A. has assisted efforts to 
secure county superintendents of 
schools of high qualification in prep- 
aration and experience, under the re- 
quirements of law. It has advocated 
higher compensation for these officers 
and their newly-provided state assist- 
ants. The: resulting professional ad- 
ministration of this office has provid- 
ed the type of leadership essential to 
the success of the developing reor- 
ganization program. 


Socio-Economic Factors 


It is true that the circumstances of 
recent years have advanced the pro- 
gram. Many of ‘these developments 
were foreseen by the association. The 
size of farms has gradually increased 
as labor-saving farm machinery has 
been developed. Consequently there 
are fewer farm families and smaller 
farm families than there were a gen- 
eration ago. Per capita costs have in- 
creased as school enrollments have 
decreased. 

The salaries of rural teachers have 
greatly increased. Higher preparation 
requirements, minimum salary laws, 
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teacher scarcity, and a growing ap- 
preciation of teacher services — all 
have operated to raise salaries. Per 
capita costs in small schools have thus 
been increased to the point where 
any thinking citizen has realized that 
something must be done to spread 
the tax load over larger areas and to 
provide economically efficient schools. 

Teachers have come to realize that 
better professional opportunities may 
be found in school districts able to 
provide adequate salaries, necessary 
educational tools and equipment, a 
community which will rally about the 
schools, and security in position. They 
realize, too, that in such districts bet- 
ter educational opportunities may be 
provided for the children whom they 
serve. 

Hand in hand with its support of 
school district reorganization, the as- 
sociation has advocated a program of 
equalization of tax assessments upon 
the basis of 100 percent of the value 
of the property as shown in actual 
sales. With this goal achieved, state 
equalization assistance to the public 
schools may be more equitably dis- 
tributed. Poorer districts, which hith- 
erto have assessed themselves at 
higher percentages of true value, may 
now receive a fairer proportion of 
state funds in equalization aid. 

Credit Due 

The Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction should not be for- 
gotten in this or other evaluations of 
school district reorganization in IlIli- 
nois. Affording every means possible 
for democratic evaluation of the de- 
veloping program, the Office has 
throughout the years never assumed 
a dictatorial role but has given con- 
structive assistance and advice. 

Tribute should also be paid to the 
Iilinois Agricultural Association, the 
Illinois Association of School Boards, 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Illinois Rural Educa- 
tion Committee, and other state-wide 
organizations for their great assist- 
ance in recent years. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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A director of veterans services reviews two 
years experience to find the answers to the 


than three years have passed 
since the G.I. Bill, Public Law 346, 
was passed by Congress and signed by 


. President Roosevelt. This bill provid- 


ed a minimum of twelve months and a 
maximum of forty-eight months of ed- 
ucation and training for honorably 
discharged soldiers of World War II. 
The Government undertook to pay a 
specified subsistence allowance and 
the tuition fees of all veterans who 
applied for training and were admit- 
ted by the recognized colleges and uni- 
versities of the Nation. 

In the early days of its existence the 
Act was hotly debated by the leading 
educators of the country. Had Con- 
gress done a wise thing? Would the 
law prove beneficial to the veteran and 
the country as a whole? Or would 
colleges be swamped and education 
cheapened by a flood of students un- 
able to profit from higher education? 

College administrators and faculty 
have now witnessed the bill in opera- 
tion for two full academic years. 
Enough time has elapsed for them to 
take stock and answer authoritatively 
some of the questions raised in 1944 
and 1945. Incidentally, they are proud 
to lay the record before some of the 
prophets of disaster. Let us examine 
some of the questions raised, and the 
early misgivings : 


Questions That Stumped 
Them Then 


Would servicemen take advantage 
of the G.I. Bill? An Army survey in 
1944 showed that only 7 percent of 
the soldiers were interested in the 
educational benefits of the bill. The 
survey findings seemed to be borne 
out by the fact that few early dis- 
chargees applied for training. 

Could the average veteran do as 
well in college as the non-veteran who 


-had experienced no break in his edu- 


cation ? It was alleged that the veteran 
would not be able to resume good 
study habits, and that in his absence 
from school he would have forgotten 
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questions raised when the G.I. Bill was passed. 


much of the knowledge basic to aca- 
demic success. 

Would colleges have to lower their 
standards in order to accommodate 
the veteran? Some educators felt that 
the purpose of the bill was to keep 


veterans off the labor market, thus: 


obliging colleges to keep them, regard- 
less of their academic performance. 

Would many veterans, taking ad- 
vantage of government subsidization, 
select objectives beyond their capac- 
ity? For instance, would a veteran 
with little ability choose the long and 
costly education of a doctor of medi- 
cine, simply because the Government 
would foot most of the bill? . 

Would the law make “educational 
hoboes” of its beneficiaries? Would 
some veterans attend college only to 
escape work? Would others attend 
for the sake of the schooling with no 
vocational object in view ? Would they 
transfer from one institution to an- 
other in order to “ride the gravy 
train” as long as possible? 

Would war heroes expect easy cred- 
its and diplomas ? Some critics claimed 
that the vets would feel that the col- 
leges “owed them diplomas.” 

Would refresher courses be neces- 
sary? Statements such as “I’ve for- 
gotten everything I’ve known in the 
field,” were often heard. 

Would colleges be confronted with 
many cases of emotional instability? 
Would the institutions of higher 
learning be able to take care of them? 

Would social standards in colleges 
be lowered, and would veterans bring 


By R. D. Anfinson, Eastern Illinois State College 





The past of Nagasaki is the 
future of every city in the world, 
unless within the lifetime of stu- 
dents in college today we can 
make of the United Nations what 
those two words mean in plain 
English. 

George D. Stoddard, President, 
University of Illinois, at Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, July 3, 1947. 
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The VETERAN IN COLLEGE 


unwholesome service habits to the 
campus? Perhaps college authority 
would be questioned and the tradi- 
tional college spirit would be lacking. 
The blasé vet might not participate 
whole-heartedly in the supervised and 
regulated college extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

Finally, would veterans challenge 
or even rebel against traditional meth- 
ods of instruction, codes, and require- 
ments? Expressions such as “moth- 
eaten curricula” were heard. 

Today we realize that the answer 
to most of these questions is an em- 
phatic “no!” In many instances diffi- 
cult adjustments have been necessary 
on the part of both the veteran and the 
college. But the most serious in the 
case of the former was in the realm of 
economics. And in the case of the col- 
leges, it was in expanding the physical 
plant to handle the tide of enrollment. 


ENROLLMENT OF VETERANS 
AT EASTERN STATE COLLEGE 


TOTAL Per- PERcent 
VETER- CENT oF TOTAL 


ANS oF Ewnro.t- 

ENROLLED MALES MENT 
i bien laconisnen: 7 
Winter 1945-46 _121..._ 65 26 


Spring 1946 ____ 287 aR 
Summer 1946 ___ 286... 84._._.__.43 
Fall 1946 __ oe) Stowe «WS 58 
Winter 1946-47 _726._..._. 85. 60 
Spring 1947 _____ 686______. 86 60 


Not 7 percent, but more than 40 
percent of our veterans have applied 
for training under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. Colleges throughout the Na- 
tion have experienced unprecedented 
enrollment, forcing them to use base- 
ments, attics, garages, quonset huts, 


barracks, and trailers for classrooms - 


and housing. 

Eastern Illinois State College and 
its sister institutions at Carbondale, 
DeKalb, Macomb, and Normal expe- 
rienced rapid enrollment increases. 
just as did other institutions of higher 
learning. 

Figures in the accompanying table 
show the growth of veteran popula 

(Continued on page 83) 
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By the Observing Professor 


A sHoRT while ago I 
finished teaching my first class of 
postwar college students at one of the 
Nation’s leading technical institu- 
tions. Seventy percent of my group 
of 37 college seniors and graduate 
students were war veterans, nearly 30 
percent were married. I am profound- 
ly disturbed at what I see at the end 
of our educational process. 

We hear a great deal about what is 
wrong with our primary and second- 
ary schools these days, but have we 
ever examined with a critical, even 
clinical, eye what the individual end- 
product of this educational assembly 
line is likely to mean for the future of 
our much-vaunted “democratic way 
of life?” 

In defense of my boys, who ranged 
from a former major to buck privates, 
I ought to say that I was teaching a 
course in international relations, 
which as is common in technical col- 
leges, was sandwiched in between vo- 
cationally far more important courses 
in physics, thermo-dynamics, and the 
like. 

As an elective, the course I gave 
was not particularly important in their 
scheme of things as far as getting a 
job was concerned, but it obviously 
was important to them to get some 
idea of what our foreign policy was 
all about, or they wouldn’t have 
chosen it. I might add that I have 
never taught a more responsive, alert, 
curious, and interested class in my 
life. 

What I am concerned about is not 
their lack of factual background, nor 
their oversimplification, nor least of 
all their naive optimism: what I am 
concerned about. is their apparently 
fundamental lack of appreciation of 
their own heritage. 

One example will illustrate my 


This article and the illustration which 
accompanies it appeared in the October 11, 
1947 issue of The Christian Science Monitor 
Magazine Section. It is reproduced here 
through the courtesy and with the per- 
mission of the Christian Science Publishing 
Society. 
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Heritage of Leadership 


Balanced Judgment of Many, Not Control 
by Individuals, New Era’s Vital Need 














GPs Return to School and a Professor Is Concerned 
About Their Lack of Appreciation of Their Own Heritage. 


point. After a rather thorough dis- 
cussion of the background of the con- 
flicting security areas of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union, a careful analysis of the 
history of international collaboration 
and the evolution of the United Na- 
tions, and a detailed examination of 
the Charter, we ended the semester 
with reading and discussion of the 
idea of world government. 

During the course of several argu- 
ments on the benefits or futilities of 
working for Mr. Reves’ idea of world 
law, I raised two questions: 

1. Has the foreign policy of the 
United States, over the years, stood 
for any particular ethical principles 
in individual or international relation- 
ships? 

2. If so, do you regard any of them 
of such importance that we would 
have to be particularly alert to see 
them protected in any world govern- 
ment in which we participated ? 

What I had in mind, of course, 
was that the nature of group associa- 
tion is such that the wider the group, 
the lower the general level of ethical 
conduct is likely to be. You may be 
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90 percent ethically perfect, but if 
you go into partnership with me, 
whose ethical level is only 50 percent 
perfect, the result of our combined 
activities is likely to be nearer my 
level than yours: Poland, which had 
never had freedom of the press, once 
proposed in the old League of Na- 
tions that a press censorship in France 
or Great Britain prohibiting the pub- 
lication of villifying articles about 
adjacent countries would contribute 
to peaceful relations. 


Ethics Not Recognized 


What startled me among my stu- 
dents was not their surprise at the 
question, nor their heat in defending 
or condemning world government. 

What caused me to gasp: was the 
fact that among 37 college seniors, 70 
percent of them war veterans, not 
one could name a single principle of 
American foreign policy which was 
accepted by the rest as having even 
the slightest overtones of ethics. 

Further, not one was able to iden- 
tify, let alone gain acceptance for, a 
single principle or set of principles 
which distinguished the “democratic 
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way of life” from other forms of 
government organization. 

“Individual liberty? Sure, we talk 
about it, but we haven't got it. It’s 
just propaganda.” 

“The right of self-determination? 
That’s a good ‘line’— but we know it’s 
a ‘line’ because of what we are doing 
in Puerto Rico.” 

“Independence for colonial areas? 
Look at the kind of independence we 
gave the Philippines: political, yes, 
but economically they are under our 
thumb as they always have been.” 

“Look, we’re just as bad as the 
Russians or anybody else: we are out 
for what we’re used to and what we 
want, just as they are. We dress it 
up in fancy language and so do they. 
We call their stuff propaganda and 
ours education. It’s just different sides 
of the same coin. The real problem is 
how we get the kind of world we want 
without another war.” 

It would be easy to dismiss this 
kind of talk as merely postwar cyni- 
cism, the kind of attitude that follows 
every major social upheaval and that 
will work itself out in time. Unfortu- 
nately, it goes much, much deeper 
than that. 


W hat’s Wrong 


To my mind we have here a perfect 
example of the end result of our edu- 
cational emphasis upon the importance 
of the development of the critical 
faculty. We are graduating hundreds 
of thousands of college men and 
women annually who can tell you 
what’s wrong with anything, from 
why the refrigerator won't freeze to 
the fundamental errors in the Taft- 
Hartley Bill. But very few indeed put 
the pieces of the jig-saw puzzle back 
together again and tell you what you 
ought to do to make it work better. 

We cannot shrug this matter off on 
the grounds that youth is always like 
this, nor should we respond by a 
frontal attack upon teaching critical 
evaluation. We have got to realize 
that these college men and women, 
upon whom the future of the country 
rests to a surprising degree, have 
ended up this way because we our- 
selves started them upon that road. 

Looking back a short decade and a 
half to college in the early 1930's, I 
see the similarities. We were taught, 
in history, to analyze everything. We 
studied Professor Fay’s Origins of the 
World War, Millis’s Road to War, 


and other lesser disciplines. The inner 
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working of European chancelleries 
was exposed to our view. 

Was it surprising that when these 
same historians and hundreds like 
them urged intervention from 1939 
to 1941 a respectable percentage of 
my classmates accused them of chang- 
ing horses in the middle of the stream 
and became if not pacifists at least 
anti-interventionists? We had been 
taught to itemize but not to add. 


A Sense of Participating 


What these students lack, and what 
we lacked before the war was an edu- 
cation which gave us, as individuals, 
a sense of participating in the fructi- 
fication of our own heritage. At the 
present time, we are aware in only the 
most vague way even of what that 
heritage consists. 

There is an Anglo-American legal 

(Continued on page 82) 


Reception for Dr. Hunt 





Heading the receiving line, reading from left, are Miss Marian Smith, 
Dr. Hunt, Mrs. Hunt, and Mr. Robert Gregg. 


D.. Herotp C. Hunt, 
Chicago’s new general superintendent 
of schools, and Mrs. Hunt were 
guests of honor at a reception and tea 
in the grand ballroom of the La Salle 
Hotel on Saturday afternoon, Sep 
tember 20. Civic leaders joined with 
more than a thousand teachers in a 
spontaneous and friendly welcome. 
In the reception line with Dr, and 
Mrs. Hunt were the officers of the 
Chicago Division, I.E.A.: Miss Mari- 
an Smith, president; Mr. Robert 
Gregg, vice-president; Miss Clara 
Nelson, secretary; Miss Helen Hur- 
ley, treasurer; Mr. William Spurgin. 
legislative committee chairman; Mrs. 
Edna M. Siebert, chairman of the 
public relations committee; Mr. 
Robert. Engle, finance committee 
chairman ; Miss Susan Scully, N.E.A. 
director ; Mr. J. Harold Voshall, Pres- 
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ident of the I.E.A.; Mr. Edward 
Keener, I.E.A. Director and a vice- 
president of the N.E.A.; and Mr. 
Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secre- 
tary of the I.E.A. 


The public relations committee, 
school, and district chairmen served 
as hosts and hostesses. 


Miss Clara Nelson, accompanied 
by Mr. Wendell Kennedy, and Mrs. 
Esther Jacobson, accompanied by Dr. 
Samuel Burkholder, gave a_ short 
musical program, after which Dr. 
Hunt expressed his appreciation to 
the Chicago Division. 

During the course of the afternoon, 
the overflow crowd was entertained 
in the Century Room with piano se- 
lections by Frederic Siebert and in 
community singing led by Mr. Wen- 
dell Kennedy. 
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—- Too TALL to Measure 


In trying to help one child, Miss Brown discovers 
some clues to problems centered in physical growth. 


lL. like to talk to you about Betty 
Burroughs,” Miss Brown, the ninth- 
grade teacher, said to the principal. 

“She isn’t doing satisfactory work 
in her subjects, and she is really quite 
a behavior problem. She is extremely 
lively and seems to be trying out ev- 
erything she hears that is bad. She 
loves to brag about the tough things 
she does.” 

“What in particular does she do?” 
Miss Heard, the principal, asked. 

“Just today she created a scene by 
refusing to be measured. She said, ‘I 
quit letting them measure me when I 
got to be five feet and eight inches so 
I don’t know exactly how tall I am, 
and I don’t want to.’ She seems so 
concerned with her height. The other 
day the gym teacher told me that Betty 
wouldn’t dance with the ninth-grade 
boys and called them ‘little squirts.’ 
She goes to the movies and runs 
around with boys much older than 
she is—out of high school, even.” 


“How old is Betty?” 


Too Mature for Her Group 


“She is fourteen but she looks and 
acts like a sixteen-year-old. She says 
she feels like eighteen or nineteen. 
She is the tallest girl in the class. I 
think that is partly her trouble. She 
is too mature for her group and has 
had more experiences than the other 
children. She’s just bored with them.” 


“That's interesting. We must keep 
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By Daniel A. Prescott and Julia Weber 


that in mind. Behavior problems are 
so often related to the maturity level 
of the child. What else do you know 
about Betty ?” 

Gradually Miss Brown gave Miss 
Heard an account of behavior that 
seemed to indicate that Betty’s physi- 
cal growth was influencing her be- 
havior. Miss Heard suggested that 
they examine Betty’s physical record. 

The record showed that Betty's 
health was good. She had had no seri- 
ous illness or physical disability. She 
began to menstruate at eleven years of 
age. She had passed the peak of her 
growth spurt, and her monthly in- 
crease in height had slowed down con- 
siderably. 

“Then she is an early maturing 
child ?” asked Miss Brown, “Just what 
does that mean ? How is that influenc- 
ing Betty’s present behavior?” 


A Pattern for Growth 


“To understand why Betty behaves 
as she does we need to know certain 
principles about the way children 
grow and develop. One of these prin- 
ciples is that human beings grow ac- 
cording to a regular pattern. 

“Growth is most rapid during the 
first six years of life, but gradually 


slows down during the pre-school 
period. It is slower but steady from 
the first grade until the fifth, sixth, or 
seventh grades, and then there is a 
rapid increase in the rate of growth 
which may last for two or three years. 

“During growth spurts school work 
sometimes suffers, and the child shows 
signs of fatigue because his energy is 
being used up in the rapid increase 
in height and weight.” 

“That certainly does not apply to 
Betty. She is full of vitality and en- 
ergy, and her record shows that she 
has passed the growth spurt.” 

“That is true. In periods of slower 
rate of growth the child is consolidat- 
ing his gains; not as much of his en- 
ergy goes into growth alone, and more 
can be used in activity.” 

“Perhaps we are not providing 
enough activity for her, then, of the 
right kind, so that she has to find ac- 
tivity outside of school which may not 
always be the most wholesome.” 

“How about her home life?” Miss 
Heard asked. “Do you know whether 
she has satisfying social experiences 
at home? Does her mother allow her 
to have friends in? You said that she 
goes to movies with boys much older 
than she. What else does she do?” 
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“I don’t know. I'll try to find out 
about that. And I'll think some, too, 
about the social experiences we are 
offering Betty in school.” 

“You might like to take this book, 
Child Development, by Breckenridge 
and Vincent. It may throw some light 
on Betty’s case. It tells us some impor- 
tant scientific facts about the physical 
growth and development of children.” 


Rate of Growth Differs 


A, few days later Miss Brown re- 
turned to Miss Heard’s office. 


“T’ve found the answer to my ques- 
tion about the meaning of Betty’s early 
maturity and its influence on her be- 
havior. You said that one principle 
of growth and development is that hu- 
man beings grow according to a reg- 
ular pattern. I learned that another 
principle is that although children fol- 
low an orderly sequence, they proceed 
through this reguiar pattern at differ- 
ent rates. 

“The differences in patterns and 
rates are determined by the child’s 
heredity, by the maturing and func- 
tioning of endocrine glands, and by 
the child’s nutrition and _ general 
health. Such variations between indi- 
viduals is perfectly normal and to be 
expected. The possible combinations 
of these factors are infinite, and there- 
fore it may be normal for some nine- 
year-olds to be as tall as seventeen- 
year-olds, for example. 

“I learned also that during the jun- 
ior-high-school years growth is very 
rapid, and therefore there are more 
differences and a wider range of 
height at this period. Boys are usually 
taller than girls all along except at this 
time because girls mature and have 
their growth spurt about two years 
earlier than boys. 

“IT now see what happened. Betty 
reached maturity and the peak of her 
growth spurt earlier than most girls 
and during a period when girls are 
normally a year or two more mature 
than boys. She is so far ahead of the 
others in physical maturity and expe- 
rience, it’s no. wonder she is bored 
with her classmates.” 


“That seems to be so. Were you 
able to find out more about Betty ?” 


Must Find Her Role 
“Yes. I talked with her mother yes- 
terday. She is quite disturbed about 
Betty, for she feels Betty is not old 
enough to run around with young men 


the way she does. She made Betty 
angry not so long ago by telling her 
she is only fourteen and ought to be 
playing with dolls. Betty’s father 
won't allow Betty to'dance or to go to 
the movies. Betty does not pay atten- 
tion to her parents. She doesn’t dance 
but she does go to the movies now 
and then. 

“TI read that with the maturing of 
the sex organs in adolescence emotions 
become more complex. The adolescent 
has to learn to manage his rapidly 
changing body, to find his role in rela- 
tion to the same sex and to the op- 
posite sex, and to free himself to some 


degree from adult authority. Betty is 
really working very hard at these 
tasks, isn’t she?” 

“Much harder than she is working 
at her school work, because it is so 
much more important to her. And her 
task is made more difficult since nor- 
mal social activities are denied her. 
How can we help Betty with her 
tasks?” 

For the conferences that followed, 
Miss Brown was able to gather other 
significant facts about Betty’s be- 
havior, At the same time she was be- 
ginning to increase her knowledge of 


(Continued on page 86) 


A. T. A. Limeheon 


Udine; September 27 


A.T.A. OFFICERS AND GUESTS 


In the picture, reading from left, are: Thelma Elson, Peoria, A.T.A. 
secretary; Ruth Ann White, Rockford, president of A.T.A.; Marie Ernst, 
president of the Department of Classroom Teachers of the N.E.A., banquet 
speaker of the preceding evening; Virginia Kinnaird, associate secretary of 
the N.E.A. Defense Commission, the luncheon speaker; Kathryn. Kelly, 
retiring director and chairman of the program committee, Joliet; and Jean 
Gerber, A.T.A. board member, who presided at the luncheon. 

Standing: Charles Trimble, president, Champaign Education Association; 
Ethelyn Kirk, president, Urbana Teachers Association; Evelyn Houghton, 
Springfield, treasurer, A.T.A.; and John Hollowell, Jacksonville, vice-presi- 
dent, A.T.A. Mr. Trimble and Miss Kirk, heads of the host organizations, were 
in charge of local arrangements. i 

Classroom teachers 200 strong were present at the two-day meeting of the 
Affiliated Teachers Associations of Illinois, a section of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, at the Urbana-Lincoln Hotel in Urbana, September 26 and 
27. Miss Virginia Kinnaird, luncheon speaker, was recently returned from 
the UNESCO Seminar on Education for International Understanding held 
at Sevres near Paris, France. 

The enthusiasm that characterized the meeting is projected in the growth 
in membership. Eleven local groups have applied for charters since Se 
tember 1. New director, elected at Urbana meeting, is Miss Fern Slusher, of the 
Moline Classroom Teachers Association. 

Next get-together on the A.T.A.’s schedule is the business meeting and 
supper in Peoria on December 28, at the time of the I.E.A. annual meeting. 
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Ts biggest satisfaction Edward L. 
Allen finds in public-school work is 
the conviction that he is helping chil- 
dren who, but for the educational op- 
portunities of the public school, would 
have little or no chance to “get out of 
a caste system as deplorable as any 
found in foreign countries we consid- 
er unenlightened and medieval.” 


Allen, who has taught seven years 
in rural and elementary schools, and 
who turned his back on high-salaried 
industrial opportunities to return to 
the schoolroom, declares that educa- 
tion is the path by which the under- 
privileged young people of the United 
States may climb to equal economic 
and social opportunities with their 
more fortunate fellows. 

“If it weren’t for public school 
education, we'd have a caste system 
in this country that would prevent 
the poor and the illiterate from pre- 
paring themselves for better jobs and 
for better living,” he said. 


Man Meets Opportunity 


This year Allen, as assistant to the 
city superintendent of the Belleville 
public schools, has the opportunity to 
develop the kind of pre-school, ele- 
mentary and junior high-school cur- 
ricula and supervisory programs that 
he believes children should have. 

In accepting this administrative 
position, he has not deserted classroom 
teaching, for he continues to conduct 
demonstration classes for supervisors 
and teachers. 

His job is one which keeps him 
close to his first love—the elementary 
classroom. 

“Tt is in the,elementary school that 
the best teaching is done—and. it is 
there that we ought to have our best 
teachers,” he insists. “If children don’t 
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get a good foundation both in knowl- 
edge and in personal development in 
the elementary grades, there is little 
on which to build their high-school and 
college educations. 

“We have only to look at the large 
amount of remedial work which the 
high schools must offer, to see the 
importance of elementary school train- 
ing. For example, many high schools 
are finding in remedial reading classes 
students who have a reading level of 
the fourth or fifth grade! Such a con- 
dition is a direct reflection of inade- 
quate elementary education.” 


Deplores Discrimination 


Allen deplores the discrimination 
which still exists between elementary 
and high-school teachers. 

“As long as we have higher stand- 
ards exacted of high-school teachers 
than of elementary teachers, and as 
long as we pay elementary teachers 
lower salaries than high-school teach- 
ers, elementary education will suffer,” 
he asserted. 

“As a matter of fact, we need better 
teachers—better prepared, better qual- 
ified by personality and temperament 
—for the elementary schools than any- 





* 

This story is first in a series 
about recent graduates of IIli- 
nois’ teacher education colleges 
who have entered the teaching 
profession. Individual subjects 
are chosen because their experi- 
ences illustrate opportunities 
for service and professional 
advancement to be found in 
teaching. 
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where else in our school system, for 
the children in the elementary grades 
are more impressionable and more* 
adaptable than at any other stage of 
their development.” 


Education of the Educator 


A native of McLeansboro, Allen 
holds both the Bachelor of Science in 
Education and the Master of Science 
in Education degrees from Southern 
Illinois University. He is married and 
has two children. 

From childhoed he has known that 
teaching was to be his life work. Son 
of a school teacher, he grew up in the 
atmosphere of education. 

“I got my early education in the 
rural schools, and I realized how piti- 
fully inadequate that education was. 
Then, even more than now, our rural 
teachers were unprepared to teach. It 
was then that I determined that I was 
going to become a teacher and see if I 
couldn’t do something to raise the 
standards of rural and elementary ed- 
ucation.” 

Allen went to Southern first in 1931 
and, after studying two years, ob- 
tained a temporary certificate to teach. 
He taught in the winters and went to 
school in the summers, completing 
his first degree in 1940. 

He spent two years teaching in a 
rural school in White County, then 
two years teaching the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades at Mill Shoals. He 
was elected principal of the elementary 
grades of Mill Shoals, and for three 
years held this position and also taught 
in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. He then served a year as 
high-school principal and superin- 
tendent of elementary schools at 
Mill Shoals. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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In Delinquency 
Prevention 


By Ethel Marie Staker 
Teacher, First Grade . . . Pekin 


Te school must share with the home 
the responsibility of training the child 
so that he will become an upright 
citizen, The school receives all chil- 
dren at an early age, and so has a 
rare opportunity to influence their 
development and adjustment to life. 

By the time the child comes to 
school, much has been done by the 
good home to further his personal 
“development and successful adjust- 
ment to his environment. The fortu- 
nate child’s parents consider it a 
privilege—not a burden—to bring up 
a little child. Harmony exists between 
the parents, and so the security of the 
child’s world is’ not threatened by 
bickering and quarrels. 


In such a home the child feels him- 
self a part of the family, and the family 
is for him a strong, reassuring unit 
that goes places together and occasion- 
ally stays at home together for an 
evening of fun. 

When the child goes away from 
home alone or with companions of his 
own age, his parents know where he 
is and with whom. The child in such 
a home is sure of his parents’ under- 
standing so that he goes to them when 
personal problems arise. 

The child from a good home feels 
secure, wanted, loved. The child who 
brings to school a background of such 
pre-school experierice is at a decided 
advantage in adjusting to school. 


Frightened Children 


But what about the child from an- 
other kind of home — one in which 
there is discord between parents? 
When during the reading lesson a 
small child tells you, “Mamma threw 
a butcher knife at Daddy,” you know 
that he is reliving the fear invoked 
by that awful moment. 

What about the child who inter- 
rupts the class to report : “Daddy went 
to Chicago; he’s mad at Mamma, and 
says he isn’t coming back; I wish he 
would come home.” 

Little children tell their teachers 
these things when they are frightened. 
Older children often just sit and 
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brood about unpleasant experiences 
they have had. 

What about the children from. de- 
teriorating neighborhoods, those from 
shiftless, crowded homes, who are 
practically uncared for? What can 
the schools do to help these children, 
to help all chifdren who come to school 
feeling unloved, neglected, and in- 
secure? 

The school should be a place where 
the child feels secure and wanted. The 
teacher, with whom the child comes in 
contact daily, should be kind, under- 
standing, sympathetic. She must be 
interested in the individual child and 


-love him. The best teacher may not be 


the one who knows the school’s sub- 
ject-matter best, but the one who is 
most interested in the individual child, 
the one who best understands him. 
Many disturbed children are helped 
through a teacher’s personal interest. 

The school should be a place in 
which a child experiences success— 
not defeat and frustration. We teach- 
ers should try to adjust the school 
program to the child. Interest in the 
curriculum will be keener if it is re- 
lated to his everyday experiences. We 
must remember individual differences. 
Give the bright child an enriched pro- 
gram, the slow learner a simpler one. 


Success Important 


Let us do all we can to help the 
child with his schoolwork and to keep 
him up to the standards of his grade. 
We should not be impatient, however, 
if the child is trying his best but can 
not get the work. If at the end of the 
year when others are promoted to 
the next grade, he is left behind, we 
should try to see that he does not feel 
defeated. 


The child defeated in school may 
seek to compensate this feeling by 
winning the admiration of a gang for 
acts which start him on the road to 
delinquency or crime. 


The school should be a‘place where 
there exists a comfortable relationship 
between pupil and teacher. Weak 
discipline is not good for a child, but 
neither is rigid, domineering discipline. 
Wise, firm discipline is necessary. 

Let us not be so “progressive” in 
methods that the child does only what 
he pleases while at school. Try to 
create in him a desire to do the right 
thing. If children help form the rules 
of the school, they are usually more 
willing to carry. them out. 
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Let us praise the good in the child; 
not nag at his bad points. Let us not 
forget to commend him when his be- 
havior and school interest are im- 
proving. Show an interest in him so 
that he will be encouraged to confide 
his personal problems. 

Equally as important as good pupil- 
teacher relations is a friendly relation- 
ship among pupils. Let us teach the 
child to work with others and to be con- 
siderate of the feelings of his class- 
mates. 

By keeping the child interested, 
happy, and successful in school, we 
will do much to prevent truancy. Sur- 
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veys have shown that a large per- 
centage of. delinquent youths have 
stated that they have a dislike for 
school. Since many truant children 
are children that have a low I.Q. and 
that have been retarded in school, to 
give them a feeling of accomplishment 
may be quite difficult. 

Nevertheless, the understanding 
teacher can find something a chitd can 
do that is worthy of praise, however 
poor he is in his schoolwork. Sincere 
praise will go far in developing the 
child’s personality and eagerness to do 
schoolwork. 


Leisure-Time Activities 

The school should be a place where 
the child is led to discover construc- 
tive recreational and leisure time ac- 
tivities to his liking. In every com- 
munity are to be found character 
building agencies—boys’ clubs, Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Y.W.C.A., and 
various church organizations. 

We teachers should help children 
to become interested in the recrea- 
tional activities the community has to 
offer. Often, however, the children 
who most need the help of these 
organizations are the ones that think 
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their programs too dull. Sometimes 
getting the room leaders to take part in 
their activities, will result in the others 
following along. 

Many communities offer opportuni- 
ty for children to play various sports 


— basketball, football, etc., — after - 


school hours. We must teach our 
children to play these sports well so 
that they will become interested in 
taking part in the sports activities 
offered in the community. 

Many children do not stay at home 
evenings because, putting it in their 
own language, they don’t know what 
to do. Can we get such children in- 
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terested in radio programs or in some 
hobby that they can pursue at home? 
Get them interested in making foot- 
ball, basketball, or radio notebooks? 
Teach them craftsmanship, embroi- 
dery, and other simple leisure time 
activities? Let us encourage them to 
bring anything they have done at home 
to school to show the class. We must 
make an honest attempt to teach chil- 
dren how to use their leisure time. 


The school should be a place where 
the child’s physical condition is 
known. The school should check the 
health of each child. Some children 
are in need of physical help. Through 
the school these needs may be found 
and the child's health improved. 
Through social agencies we teachers 
can help children who are in need of 
food or clothing. 


Juvenile delinquency is a compli- 
cated problem, and the causes may 
spring from many situations and 
experiences. If after sincere effort on 
our part, a child in our school seems 
helpless, we should not become dis- 
couraged, but do all that we can before 
letting him be turned over to other 
agencies. Our children are the 
\merica of tomorrow. “The teacher 
holds the Nation’s future.” 


In Public Relations 


By Eunice O’ Malia 
Teacher, Fifth Grade . . . Freeport 


o 


| Seer teachers, because of 
their connection with many homes, 
hold positions of top importance in 
any school’s public relations program. 
The young child’s keen interest in his 
school and his teacher causes most 
parents to feel they really know their 
child’s teacher long before they actu- 
ally meet her. 

First duty of each of us in a school- 


‘ public relations program is to be an 


excellent classroom teacher. We must 
foster in each child the urge and the 
drive to learn. We must treat each 
child as an individual and encourage 
him to reach the highest goals that 
are for him attainable. We must make 
the classroom a happy place in which 
to be. If we do these things, each 
child will. be an ambassador of good- 
will between home and school. 

Parents and the community, too, 
must be made to feel that we are 
skilled technicians in the art of teach- 
ing. When we are ill, we seek a doctor. 
When in need of legal advice, we con- 
sult a lawyer. We seldom question the 
advice of these professional people 
because we feel they are highly trained 
and skilled in their professions. When 
we teachers, by reason of training, 
skill, and personality, are thought of 
as specialists in child training, then 
we will be given the respect and fi- 
nancial reimbursement which is our 
due. We must consider ourselves pro- 
fessional and act professional. Each 
teacher must develop a philosophy of 
teaching as well as a philosophy of 
life. 


Parent-Teacher Relations 


Pleasant relations with parents do 
much to make the life of the teacher 
happier and the work of the school 
more profitable. Teachers of my ac- 
quaintance use a variety of approaches 
to such rapport. A number write 
notes to parents to tell them of 
special achievements of their children. 
In every child there is something to 
praise. 

I know of one teacher who has en- 
deared herself to the whole community 
because she takes time to write little 
notes of sympathy and congratulation. 
People appreciate little attentions. 
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A kindly, friendly attitude toward 
parents, instead of a defensive one. 
will endear the teacher to them, make 
her work in the community worth- 
while, and produce many genuine 
friendships. 

Telephone conversations, if they are 
pleasant and courteous, pave the way 
to mutual understanding. Parent con- 
ferences properly planned convince 
the parent that he and the teacher are 
working in a common cause — the 
good of the child. Bulletins and an- 
nouncements carefully worded, with 
the parent’s point of view in mind, 
are builders of good public relations. 

An Open House may be a means of 
reaching the parents who hesitate to 
visit school. Sevetal parents have be- 
come my closest friends because a 
child has proudly brought them to an 
evening meeting to meet “teacher.” | 
P.T.A. meetings give the teacher op- 
portunities to make friendly contacts 
with parents. We all know what inter- 
est parents take in programs when 
their child has a chance to display his 
dramatic or musical ability. 


Teacher and Community 


But beyond this skill in human re- 
lations each teacher must be able to 
make many intelligent contributions 
in order to hold a place in professional 
and community affairs. To do this we 
must be well-rounded individuals. 
Travel, wide reading, and an alert 
interest in all community activities 
will make us more interesting people. 

We teachers should take an active 
part in professional affairs that go 
beyond our routine classroom ‘duties, 
also. Some teachers find that working 
on committees to consider textbooks, 
or to revise curriculums gives a satis- 
faction all its own. Certainly this type 
of activity, because of the broad in- 
fluence on education, may be of great 
value professionally. 

Menibership in local teachers’ 
groups offers opportunity for active 
participation in professional affairs. 
For some there is opportunity to act 
as officers. Others may write pub- 
licity for the local newspaper, head up 
a committee. 

A local teachers’ association can 
accomplish much in promoting good 
professional relationships between 
teachers and administration and com- 
munity goodwill toward the faculty. 
Community co-operation in building 
the educational program and in study- 
ing school legislation can be fostered 
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by such groups. Each elementary 


teacher should be aware of her re- 
sponsibility in contributing to such 
leadership. 

As:‘members of a Division of the 
state association, we teachers can in- 
fluence the vote of legislators and 
congressmen on school legislation by 
writing intelligent, timely letters. I 
have always received courteous an- 
swers to letters I have written. 


School Problems 

Participation in panel discussions of 
school problems, in gatherings to 
which the public is invited, is another 
contribution we teachers can make to 
a public relations program. Parents 
in one school refer enthusiastically to 
a P.T.A. program featuring a dis- 
cussion led by two elementary teach- 
ers, one parent, an upper-grade stu- 
dent, and a supervisor. On this 
occasion the entire audience soon res- 
ponded by active participation. 

In another school five teachers re- 
viewed school problems in a panel 
discussion. Townspeople, by their 
questions, showed their appreciation 
and interest. The teachers felt that 
the time had been well spent in pre- 
paring and giving the discussion. 

We elementary teachers should feel 
it a part of our professional duty to 


participate in the life of the com- 
munity. Our personal lives can be en- 
riched, and the school will profit by 
the pleasant relationships we create. 





HERITAGE OF LEADERSHIP 
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heritage that literally thousands of our 
ancestors died to uphold. Our students 
of today know that and accept it as a 
fact : but by and large they don’t know 
why their ancestors even bothered to 
fight for the principles in that heritage, 
nor, indeed, what made them worth 
fighting about. 

They know we had a Civil War, but 
if they have studied the subject at 
all they are inclined to think that the 
real reason for it was a contest between 
the North and the South for the con- 
trol and exploitation of the unsettled 
West. 

Literally hundreds of other ex- 
amples could be found, but they all 
come out to the same answer: We are 
trained diagnosticians. Whether we 
are eight or eighty we can tell you 
what’s wrong with the world. Indeed, 
that in itself is a part of our heritage; 
the difference is that in the old days 


people were inclined to do something 
about what was wrong. 

We should, of course, encourage a 
prolonged introspection on: our pri- 
mary, grammar, and secondary school 
methods and systems. We should get 
in there and start raising hob about 
“general” vs. “vocational” education. 
We would be foolish, however, to stop 
there and forget that colleges—even 
yours and mine — have contributed 
and are contributing to the confusion 
of our confused world. 


At a time when we need not the. 


inspired leadership of one man or one 
group but the mature judgment of 
hundreds or even thousands of bal- 
anced, thoughtful men and women we 
should not overlook how poorly 
equipped we are for the task given us, 
if we and our college graduates do not 
understand that we stand midway on 
a path that began many generations 
before Runnymede. 


REORGANIZATION SUCCEEDS 
(Continued from page 73) 





Directors of rural education in the 
several teachers colleges, members of 
the University of Illinois staff, the 
Governor’s Conferences on Rural Ed- 
ucation, the State Advisory Commit- 
tee on Reorganization, the public 
press, radio, and others joined the 
effort in behalf of the reorganization 
program. 

Recent Legislation 

The Sixty-fifth General Assembly 
enacted and Governor Dwight H. 
Green approved bills of far-reaching 
significance to school district reorgan- 
ization. These include the following 
provisions : 

1. The extension of time limitations for 
the submission of tentative county survey 
reports from June 1, 1947 to December 1, 
1947 and final reports from January 1, 1948 
to June 1, 1948. (Date for the final report, 
however, was set back to January 1, 1948 
by a later enactment.) 

2. The appropriation of $20,700 for sur- 
veys in nine counties which heretofore have 
not elected to survey but which now have 
until December 15, 1947 so to elect. 

3. The submission of boundary change 
petitions to the county survey committee 
for consideration, if such committee serves 
in the county in which the boundary 
changes are petitioned. No power to grant 
or deny the petition is authorized, evalua- 
tion only being afforded. 

4. The addition of non-high territory to 
consolidated as well as to other high 
schools. 

5. Permission to county superintendent 
(1) to deny or grant (after a hearing) a 
proposal for joining non-high territory to 
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any high-school district as recommended by 
county survey committee, and (2) to appor- 
tion funds of extinct non-high school dis- 
trict to districts receiving non-high terri- 
tory since May 1, 1945. 

6. Permission to change high- school dis- 
trict boundaries (including consolidated 
high schools) two years after organization, 
providing that no district’s valuation is thus 
reduced below $5,000,000. 

7. Minimums of $6,000,000 in meat 
values and 2,000 in population required for 
the creation of new high-school districts. 

8. Transfer of territory between com- 
munity consolidated and adjacent consoli- 
dated districts (as well as between common 
school and community consolidated, dis- 
tricts) allowed. 

9. Provision for consolidated high-school 
boundary changes by township trustec 
action. 

10. Attendance requirements for partici- 
pation in state aid by elementary schools 
as follows: ten pupils A.D.A. after June 
30, 1949; twelve’ A.D.A. after June 30, 
1951; and fifteen A.D.A. after June 30, 
1953 (except in case of certified necessity). 
High-schools must have at least nine 
A.D.A. per grade after June 30, 1951. 

11. Establishment of new community 


unit districts (twelve-grade) in any con- 


tiguous, compact territory, with population 
of at least 2000 and assessed valuation of 
at least $6,000,000, the district being cre- 
ated by election after petition, with voting 
separate in urban and rural areas, and su- 
perseding all previous districts. 

12. Appropriations totaling $101,284 to 
the county survey committees to complete 
their work, and $65,696.53 to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for assistance, 
supplies, etc. 

13. The enumeration of major goals in 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction’s 
recognition program and extension of the 
recognition authority to cover all schools. 

14. Minor provisions effecting reorgani- 
zation. 

Community Unit District 

Undoubtedly, the passage of H.B. 
575 (the Community .Unit District 
Bill) will do much to implement the 
formation of large administrative- 
finance districts. Such districts formed 
after the opening of the school year 
may not become effective until the 
following July 1. They may be formed 
regardless of the types, shapes, and 
sizes of the previously underlying dis- 
tricts, they inherit the cash balances 
and properties of the previous dis- 
tricts, but they do not assume the in- 
indebtedness of such districts. 

A Legislative Question 

The approval of H.B. 340, after the 
approval of H.B. 575, has raised ques- 
tions as to the legality of community 
districts voted under H.B. 575, after 
August 7, 1947, and without the prior 
submission of the petition to the coun- 
ty survey committee. The failure of 
some petitioners to file petitions with 
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all county survey committees whose 
territory is affected has raised other 
legal questions. 

Petitioners should be careful to sub- 
mit their petitions for evaluation by 
all county survey committees con- 
cerned prior to the submission of the 
same to the county superintendent of 
schools. 


Advantages Foreseen 

The creation of larger community 
unit districts will make possible the 
greater spread of the school tax load; 
more careful decisions regarding the 
location, size, and type of attendance 
centers; the establishment of co-or- 
dinated, efficient pupil transportation 
services ; more ‘efficient assignment of 
teaching services; the provision of 
special services in health, music, art 
and other special subjects; the co- 
ordination of the purchase and distri- 
bution of supplies and equipment; 
better co-ordination of courses of 
study between all grades; salary 
schedules and tenure for greater num- 
bers of teachers ; and generally speak- 
ing, better educational opportunities 
for youth. e 

Reorganization does not necessarily 
mean the closing of all small schools. 
[n fact, all might be retained, if the 
district so decides. Many small schools 
must continue to operate. Some may 
serve as centers of primary education. 
Others may serve as junior high 
schools or as six-grade schools. 


The development is properly elas- 
tic, and the’ needs of the district may 
be most readily served. High building 
costs, however, will likely defer for 
some time the erection of centralized 
schoois. Indeed, many of the present 
buildings may properly continue to 
serve for many years as schools for 
central attendance. 


Reorganization will bring to many 
communities the first opportunity to 
benefit from many State and Federal 
aids in vocation subjects, and in spe- 
cial education for handicapped and 
otherwise atypical children. The 
adults of the community likewise will 
benefit from many governmental and 
private agency services they have not 
heretofore enjoyed. 

The full portent and far-reaching 
significance of adequate school district 
organization are being realized by 
thousands of Illinois citizens, includ- 
ing many in the teaching profession. 
School district reorganization in IIli- 
nois succeeds. 
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THE VETERAN IN COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 74) 
tion, the ratio of veterans to total male 


. population, and the ratio of veterans to 


the entire student body during the two 
academic years 1945-’46 and 1946-'47 
at Eastern. 

It will be noted that only 29 vet- 
erans enrolled in the fall of 1945, com- 
pared with 716 in the fall of 1946, an 
increase of 2,400 percent in one year. 
The peak veteran load came in the 
winter quarter of 1946-’47, when 726 
veterans matriculated. 

Another interesting fact brought 
out by the table is that the 29 vet- 
erans enrolled in 1945 represented 
only 7 percent of the entire student 
body and slightly over one-fourth of 
the total males enrolled. One year 
later, the veteran group made up over 
half of the student population and 83 
percent of the males in school. 

In the winter of 1946-°47, 726 
veterans comprised 60 percent of the 
student body and outnumbered the 
non-veteran males by 583. A loss of 
40 veterans in the spring of 1947 was 
in the main due to the fact that a 
number of servicemen left school early 
to seek employment. This fall the 
veteran enrollment appears to have 
leveled off at about 700 and may be 
expected to decline gradually. 


A Businesslike Student 


Most of us know what has become 
of the prophecy that the veteran would 
not be able to perform satisfactorily 
in competition with the non-veteran 
who had the advantage of continu- 
ity in his education. Studies during the 
past two years at Eastern Illinois State 
College, as in many other colleges, 
show the veteran making grades equal 
to or higher than the non-veteran. 

Comparisons during the winter 
quarter of the 1945-’46 school year 
give the average veteran a scholastic 
advantage of .53 grade points over the 
non-veteran. It was also found that 
the married veteran had slightly better 
grades than the single veteran, while 
the veteran with children did best of 
all. This same survey showed only 1.5 
percent of all veterans to have one or 
more failing grades on the record. 
Generally speaking, the prediction 
that veterans would have considerable 
difficulty in resuming good study hab- 
its. proved to be mistaken. True, some 
cases were reported, but the number 
does not support a generalization. 

Never before have colleges wit- 
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nessed such an air of study and busi- 
ness in the library and classrooms. 
Many of the undergraduate veterans 
were attacking their work with the 
seriousness of Ph. D. candidates. 
There was little indication that depart- 
ments were being forced to lower 
standards to keep the veteran in 
school. It was not uncommon to hear 
that the keen competition was result- 
ing not only in better work but in 
higher standards all around. ; 
A Realistic Individual 

Fear that the returning serviceman, 
taking advantage of his right to a gov- 
ernment subsidy, would attempt to 
achieve an educational objective be- 
yond his ability proved,'on the whole, 
groundless. Often the G.I. will decide 
that his plans are impractical in view 
of his scholastic preparation. 

Certainly, the experience of college 
counselors indicates that the average 
veteran is realistic about his choice of 
work. He is, for the most part, open 
to suggestion and anxious to discuss 
the possibilities and the future oppor- 
tunities in fields which interest him. 
The veteran is several years older 
than his colleagues. He realizes his 
goal must be defined, his path direct. 

The veteran as an “educational 
hobo” hardly exists today. It has been 
difficult to transfer from one institu- 
tion to another. Some students have 
found that it is almost as difficult to 
transfer within the State as out of the 
State. Housing, of course, has been 
one of the chief obstacles. 

The prophecy that colleges would 
become substitutes for government 
subsidized public works is no longer 
voiced, in these days of high wages 
and small G.1. allotments. Grades and 
performances of the veterans are proof 
that they are not social parasites. 

The early prediction that colleges 
would find some servicemen expecting 
easy credits and diplomas because of 
heroic service to their country also 
failed to come true. Veterans soon 
lose their identity as such on the 
campus and in the classroom and 
“heroes” are soon forgotten. Very 
little is said about service experiences. 

When servicemen first arrived on 
our campuses, there existed not only 
among the faculty but among the vet- 
eran students themselves a fairly 
strong feeling that refresher courses 
would be needed. As a consequence, 
several of our Illinois colleges where 
circumstances permitted organized re- 








fresher classes with excellent results. 
Gradually, however, this demand has 
disappeared, perhaps because the 
average veteran found that he could 
hold his own without review. 

Of emotional instability among vet- 
erans, the colleges have found few 
cases. Credit goes to the military forc- 
es and the Veterans Administration 
for diagnosing these cases before they 
get to our institutions of higher learn- 
ing. A constant process of shifting 
and advising is still carried on by the 
Veterans Administration in co-opera- 
tion with the colleges. 

When the avalanche of veterans de- 
scended upon the colleges, many be- 
lieved that the problem of veteran 
adjustment would be a serious one. 
Fortunately, this has not been the case. 
Scholastically, the serviceman has held 
his own, as we have already pointed 
out. Socially, his reaction was much 
the same. 

It has been observed, however, that 
there was little interest in traditional 
“green caps” or hazing. Yet there was 
ready participation in athletics, foren- 
sics, music, dramatics, and student 
government. 

There were twenty-six veterans on 
the 1946-47 basketball squad of thirty 
men at Eastern. Ten of the twelve men 
in debate had service backgrounds. 
Only six of sixty-eight men in the col- 
lege concert band were non-veterans. 


A Task Well Begun 


Evidence of a wholesome interest 
in college activities was everywhere. 
The “old men at 23” weren't living 
up to the predictions again. Had not 
service khaki and grey composed the 
campus garb of many vets, it would 
have been difficult in most cases to 
distinguish them. from the non-vets. 

There seems to be a surprising will- 
ingness among the veterans to accept 
the traditional methods of instruction, 
administrative requirements, and cur- 
ricula, True, some changes have come 
about as a result of objections by the 
veteran—and many of those changes 
are doubtless for the better. , 

In a* number of cases, curriculum 
requirements have been revised in an 
attempt to meet the needs of the vet- 
eran. There is such evidence that ad- 
ministrators and faculty have tried 
sincerely to adjust in a way beneficial 
to the new “clientele.” 

Today we enter the third year of 
' the education of our veteran contin- 
gent. The experience of the two years 
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just passed has taught the colleges a 
great deal. In 1945, difficulties of 
housing, staff, classrooms, and teach- 
ing facilities seemed almost instr- 
mountable. In a relatively brief period, 
a remarkable task has been well begun. 
Few of our deserving veterans have 
been turned away. 
A Success on the Campus 

The veteran on the campus today is 
a success. He has justified the oppor- 
tunity offered him. His maturity, ex- 
perience, vision, and sacrifice have 
made him a better student and a finer 
citizen. His contribution to the profes- 
sional life of our Nation in the future 
should prove invaluable. 


EDWARD L. ALLEN 
(Continued from page 79) 

Then in 1941 war industry beck- 
oned him. 

“T just couldn't resist a fling. at the 
higher-paid field of industry,” he said. 

He first worked as a “stock chaser”’ 
for the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, then went to the Emerson 
Electrical Manufacturing Company of 
St. Louis, which was manufacturing 
Sperry Turrets. His job was as field 
man and expediter in connection with 
the company’s sub-contractors. He 
later joined the staff of one of these 
sub-contractors, the Allen Corpora- 
tion of Detroit, for whom he handied 
the company’s Emerson contracts. 

On August 16, 1943, he was com- 
missioned an ensign in the Navy. 
After indoctrination and communica- 
tions schools, he was sent to Bremer- 
ton, Washington, where he handled 
pre-commission communication de- 
tails for his ship. He saw combat duty 
in the Leyte, Lingayen, Iwo, and Oki- 
nawa campaigns, then moved into 
Japanese homeland waters. Aboard 
the Makin Island, he served in turn 
as division officer, educating men in 
the division for advanced rating; as 
custodian of the ship’s confidential 
publications; and as communications 
officer. He attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant (jg). Upon discharge, Allen 
decided at once to return to educa- 
tion rather than to go back to indus- 
try. $ 

“There never was a time while I 
was in industry or the Navy that I 
didn’t feel guilty about being away 
from the classroom,” he said, “espe- 
cially at Christmas, for some of my 
most enjoyable recollections are those 
of planning Christmas programs for 
school children.” 
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Graduate Work 


He enrolled as a graduate student 
at Southern and spent more than a 
year as a graduate assistant in the col- 
lege of vocations and professions, act- 
ing as a field survey man for the col- 
lege. He completed the master’s de- 
gree in June, 1946, and last year 
served as rural critic at Buncombe 
School, one of the university’s affiliat- 
ed schools. During the summer of 
1947 he served'as one of the instruc- 
tors for educational workshops con- 
ducted by the university's college of 
education at Salem and Ewing. Then 
in September he accepted the new po- 
sition at Belleville, whickt is one of 
southern Illinois’ most progressive 
school systems. 

As an advocate of education as a 
promising field for young people, 
Allen is outspoken. He feels that the 
field is becoming more attractive, now 
that salaries are becoming more ade- 
quate. He urges young people who 
have a liking for children to consider 
teaching as a profession. He stresses 
the need for more men in the field. 


Top-Heavy with Women 

“It is unfortunate but true that the 
public school system is topheavy with 
women teachers,” he said. “The child 
needs the attention of both men and 
women. Spending eleven or twelve 
years in the classroom under the ex- 
clusive tutelage of women is as bad 
for the child as being the victim of a 
home broken by divorce—the child 
does not receive a balanced training.” 

There are fine opportunities for men 
in the public schools, he believes, and 
these opportunities are. improving as 
public school salaries rise. At present, 
administrative positions offer the best 
opportunities, but he looks for con- 
tinuing progress in financial support 
for education so that the teaching po- 
sitions also will prove attractive. 


Salary Gap Narrowing 
“T think I can begin to see the gap 
between administrative salaries and 
teaching salaries narrowing some- 
what,” he said. “That gap probably 


won't be closed entirely. But I do look ~ 


for the time to come when the person 
who wants to teach will not be penal- 
ized by having to accept a salary far 
below that which he could command 
as a mechanic or a taxi driver. 

“And even under present circum- 
stances, there is a satisfaction in public 
school work that I, for one, cannot 
find in any other field.” 
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Study Values of Teaching 
American Literature 


To what extent is the teaching of 
American literature in the high 
schools of Illinois contributing to 
the growth of high-school youth in 
American ideals ? 

This is the subject of investigation 
of a committee of the Illinois Agsso- 
ciation of Teachers of English, head- 
ed by Miss Liesette J. McHarry, 
head of the department of English of 
University High School, Urbana. 

Of the 500 schools that returned 
the committee’s questionnaire, only 
nineteen said that they were organiz- 
ing American literature courses about 
the problems of America and her 
people. Fourth in rank among five 
aims listed in the questionnaire was: 
“Development of an understanding of 
the ideas, ideals, and concepts that 
have produced the America of to- 
day.” 

This aim received a total of 116 
‘hecks, although the same school may 
have checked more than one of the 
ive aims listed. 

Surveying its data, the committee 
found a trend among the schools 
studied “in the direction of a required 
‘ourse in American literature, taught 
at the eleventh grade level, from the 
chronological approach, and with ‘un- 
derstanding and enjoyment of good 
writing produced by American writ- 
ers,’ as the chief aim.” 

Regarding the principal object of 
its investigation the committee con- 
cluded: “It would seem that this 
simply stated trend does not suggest 
any weighty contribution made by the 
teaching of American literature to the 
growth of high-school youth in 
American ideals, but the excellent 
beginnings . . . recorded in the ques- 
tionnaire are most encouraging.” 

Authorized by the executive com- 
mittee, at the association’s annual 
meeting in October, to continue its 
study for another year, the committee 
is proceeding on a grass-roots basis. 

It plans, first, to find what con- 
cepts of Americanism, what ideals, 
what beliefs English teachers would 
incorporate in their list of aims. 
Through the medium of a second 
questionnaire Illinois English teachers 
will be asked to state American ideals. 

Second, a program of visitation to 
schools that report interesting prog- 
ress will get under way. Through 
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such visitation the committee will 
gather data at first-hand regarding 
course aims, patterns, materials, and 
classroom. procedures, 

As a third phase of the committee's 
plan, schools that are interested are 
to be.invited to volunteer to teach 
their American literature courses on 
an experimental basis in accord with 
the recommendations of the commit- 
tee. This experimental phase of the 
study will be preceded by a careful 
statement of criteria for evaluating the 
aims, procedures, and content recom- 
mended. 

The findings of this state commit- 
tee are to be submitted to the Curri- 
culum Commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, which 
is getting under way a nation-wide 
study of the curriculum in English at 
all levels of instruction from the pre- 
school through the university. 

Members of the Illinois committee, 
in addition to Miss McHarry, its 
chairman, are: Ellen Burkhart, Ben- 
ton Township High School; Mary 
Carlson, West High School, Rock- 
ford; Isabel Hoover, assistant profes- 
sor of English, Western Illinois State 
College; Mary Miller, Danville High 
School ; Sister Mary Rosaleen, Mercy 
High School, Chicago; Mrs. Zada 
Templeton; W. R. Wood, Evanston 
Township High School. 


ad 


School Reorganization 
—A Progress Report 


In forty-two Illinois counties the 
number of school districts would be 
reduced by 4,226 if proposals con- 
tained in the tentative reports of the 
county survey committees which up to 
November 12 had filed such reports 
with the State Advisory Commission 
were adopted. Of the remaining 509 
districts, nine would be county-wide 
administrative units and 135 would 
be community units. 

The counties for which the county 
administrative unit has been recom- 
mended are Brown, already approved 
by the voters and now operating, 
Edwards, Hardin, Lawrence, Mc- 
Donough, McHenry, Morgan, Pul- 
aski, and Randolph. Scott County, 
second in the State to adopt the 
county-wide administrative unit held 
its election only a few days after the 
Brown County election, but before its 
Survey Committee’s report had been 
filed. 
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YOURS .. 
for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION's Advertisers 


17b. Brand new eight-foot wall display 
presentation of “America’s National Parks” 
in natural full-color photographs. With the 
wall display come four lesson topics, in- 
cluding highlights of National Park history, 
anecdotes, curiosities, natural wonders, and 
information on how to reach the parks’ One 
only to each teacher or classroom. 

18b. Ninety-six page catalog illustrating 
and describing Worktext, workbooks, and 
other instructional aids available for all 
elementary and high-school subjects. 

19b. Thirty-six page catalog of art, kin- 
dergarten and primary educational materi- 
als and equipment. New ideas to brighten 
and lighten classroom work. 

20b. Entry blank for “America the Beau- 
tiful” crayon contest. Open to all school 
children in the first eight grades. Contest 
closes January 3, 1948. 

21b. Two-page catalog of activity pins, 
showing twenty-two designs covering a 
wide range of school activities. 

76. Quis on Railroads and Railroading is 
dedicated to the curiosity of the American 
people. It has been extensively revised and 
somewhat enlarged. The new edition will 
contain 450 questions and answers and will 
have new illustrations throughout. 

22b. School lunch evaluation charts are 
available to help you appraise the effective- 
ness of lunchroom equipment, service and 
meals, and educational values. The charts 
were prepared by educators and tested in 
experimental schools. 

23b. Solid, nine-inch model of Constella- 
tion airplane. One only available to each 
teacher in upper grades and high school 
who will have it assembled by his students 
and will make the model a permanent part 
of the classroom teaching equipment of his 
school. 

24b. Magiclay and Magiglase ... Helpful 
Hints, a booklet presenting two new ma- 
terials for ceramic modeling and glazing. 

25b. Vocab in the Classroom is a pam- 
phiet which illustrates a new method of 
creating “word consciousness” among stu- 
dents from the sixth grade up. It will help 
teachers develop interest in correct spell- 
ings and meanings of words. 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago |, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 
7b 18b 19% 20b 2\b 76 22b 
236 
Name 
Address 
Subject Taught 
School Address 


Enrollment: Bovs 
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OF ALL THINGS 
(Continued from page 68) 


held by Dr. Robert G. Kesel, head of 
the department of materia medica and 
therapeutics in the University of IIli- 
nois college of dentistry. 

These theories are that decay can 
be reduced if the tooth-brushing is 
done immediately after eating and 
that the inclusion of ammonium com- 
pounds in dentifrices results in a 
sharp reduction in dental decay. Evi- 
dence in support of the latter theory 
was discovered in limited tests with 
university students. 

Believed to be the most comprehen- 
sive test of proper oral hygiene ever 
attempted, the study will shortly be 
launched, with an allocation of $40,- 
000 in university funds, in three 
downstate Illinois communities. It 
will involve more than 2,000 children 
in the sixth and seventh grades, who 
will be asked to brush their teeth at 
their desks at the beginning of class- 
room study each morning and after- 
noon and to continue the brushing 
after each evening meal at home. 

The study will involve comparisons 
among three groups of children each 
using a different dentrifice and a 
fourth group who will brush their 
teeth according to their usual habits. 
All children taking part will first be 
given a dental examination including 
x-ray and a thorough prophylaxis. 

Says Dr. Kesel, director of the 
study: “Today we know that on the 
average more than nine out of each 
ten children are subject to dental 
caries and that decay is occuring in 
the teeth of children six times more 
rapidly than dentists are able to pro- 
vide treatment. . . . This study should 
give us.a great deal of new and im- 
portant information 6n the relation- 
ship of oral hygiene to dental decay.” 


* 


The General Conference of 
UNESCO convened in Mexico City 
on November 7 and ‘will continue in 
session until December 3, 1947. It is 
at this meeting that the 1948 program 
will be adopted. Four principal proj- 
ects have been proposed by the Execu- 
tive Board of UNESCO, which met to 
consider the program in Paris in July. 
These projects, outlined by Assistant 
Secretary of State William Benton at 
the Chicago meeting of the United 
States Commission for UNESCO in 
September, are: 

(1) Raising of educational stand- 





ards in underdeveloped areas; (2) 
promotion of a free flow of ideas and 
information; (3) encouraging educa- 
tion for international understanding ; 
(4) providing fundamental informa- 
tion. on the social and physical en- 
vironments in which men live. . 

The five U. S. delegates and five 
alternates to the Mexico City Gen- 
eral Conference will carry with them 
the recommendations relative to 
UNESCO’S program agreed upon at 
the Chicago meeting. 

Thirty-one nations, of which the 
United States is one, are now mem- 
bers of UNESCO, and thirteen others 
have signed the Constitution but have 
not deposited the required certificates 
of acceptance. Important hold-out is 
the Soviet Union. 

Good basic information as_ to 
UNESCO’s structure and purposes 
is contained is UNESCO and You, a 
forty-two page booklet prepared by 
the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. Listed as Department of 
State Publication 2904, it may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25,:D. C., for 
fifteen cents. 

William G. Carr, of the National 
Education Association staff, has out- 
lined a panel discussion for use by 
local teacher associations. It tells what 
teachers and local associations can do 
in order to bring about a better un- 
derstanding of UNESCO and a wider 
participation of its program. For a 
free copy, write the N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 

* 

A non-profit national advertis- 
ing campaign to inform the Ameri- 
can People of the Nation’s educational 
difficulties has been readied by ,the 
Advertising Council, 11 West 42d 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. The Ad- 
vertising Council is composed of na- 
tional and local advertisers, advertis- 
ing agencies, and the owners or exec- 
utives of the major advertising media : 
magazines, newspapers, radio net- 
works and stations, and outdoor ad- 
vertising. 

The campaign in behalf of educa- 
tion, now ready for sponsorship, will 
include radio messages, advertise- 
ments in newspapers and magazines, 
a symbol for use in advertisements 
built around the slogan—“Our Teach- 
ers Hold Our Nation’s Future,”— 
poster and car cards. 

Education groups may obtain infor- 
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mation about the campaign from the 
Advertising Council. 
x 

Research in race relations and 
minority programs will be undertaken 
under a five-year program at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which has recently 
been given a $150,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation and Rockefeller 
Foundations for that purpose. Louis 
Wirth, professor of sociology, will 
direct the study. 

Pilot projects will be set up in vari- 
ous communities based on theories 
formulated under this program. A set 
of manuals will be published for affect- 
ing the practice of public officials and 
private groups. 
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TOO TALL TO MEASURE 
(Continued from page 78) 


the scientific principles of physical 
growth and development and to select 
those which helped her to understand 
Betty’s behavior. She learned that the 
pattern of a child’s growth often gives 
us far more relevant information about 
him thanjcan be gained by comparing 
him at any given time with average of 
representative groups of children. 
There is a wide range of what science 
would call normality, Betty was a nor- 
mal child with adjustment problems. 


On Way to Being Helped 


After Miss Brown and Miss Heard 
had sufficient vital facts about Betty 
so that they could point to the causes 
of her behavior, they sat down to- 
gether to consider what could be done 
to help her. They decided to put her 
in another group in which she would 
not be the only tall girl. 

Miss Brown felt that Betty might 
be happier in a gym class with high- 
school girls, since she really liked 
gym, but her present gym activities 
were not appropriate for her. Miss 
Heard thought that a class in rhythms 
might challenge her. 

The home economics teacher might 
help Betty capitalize on the advan- 
tages of her tall stature. It might help 


her to know that it is extremely tall © 


girls who are wanted as models. Miss 
Heard and Miss Brown decided to 
canvass the activities of the school to 
see where Betty could meet and enjoy 
activities with older boys in school. 
Betty was on her way to being 
helped. And Miss Brown was on her 
way to a better understanding of 
child growth. 
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The Executive Secretary’s Letter 


By Irving F. Pearson 


|S is a time for retrospect, evalua- 
tion, and prospect, insofar as the 
I.E.A. is concerned. Our Sixty-fifth 
General Assembly is concluded, and 
its enactments are in the statutes. 

We will soon be participating in 
the Ninty-fourth Anual Meeting of 
our association at Peoria (December 
28, 29, 30). We are in the midst of 
our Divisional Professional Institutes. 

Many other meetings center their 
attention upon professional problems. 
The A.T.A. (Affiliated Teachers As- 
sociations ), a section of the I.E.A., is 
busy with the formation of local edu- 
cation associations. Our field workers 
are assisting this effort, working with 
the county N.E.A.-I.E.A. committees. 

Our Divisions are pushing their 
professional meetings and programs 
of professional and public relations 
and legislation. Our state Legislative, 
Public’ Relations, and Finance com- 
mittees are studying their problems 
in subcommittees. The state officers 
and staff gear their work into these 
activities and into the broad reaches 
of the total program. 


A Common Program 


In retrospect, one thinks of the 
very arduous legislative session just 
experienced, and is thankful for the 
real progress made in the teacher and 
pupil welfare field. He is grateful for 
the financial gains experienced by the 
schools, but mindful of needs not met. 

He is grateful for widespread lay 
and professional support experienced 
more extensively than ever before. 
He regrets that this support did not 
gain the full financial goals, and be- 
lieves that such goals may be attained 
if those who make laws are not allowed 
to forget the needs and the possibility 
of the State’s meeting them. 

Education must be a first interest 
which challenges the actions, past and 
future, of all legislators, officials, and 
the public. 

Teachers must be informed and 
actively united about a common pro- 
gram. Separate actions, well con- 





Advancing the Profession 


An informed membership and a common purpose are essential. 


ceived as their purpose may be, afford 
the medium about which divisions and 
suspicions develop. 


Separate Action Harmful 


Separate action, without careful 
evaluation, such as the I.E.A. can 
give, often leads to difficulties and 
misunderstandings. The I.E.A. must 
pass upon and act upon any and all 
measures affecting the schools, pupils, 
and teachers. 

Occasionally it must act in opposi- 
tion to the well-intended legislative 
proposals of some of its own members, 
in protection to all of its members, 
simply because of the legal dangers 
involved in bills submitted or ad- 
vanced without its evaluation. 

Then, unfortunately, there are 
those who would advance programs 
of selfish determination, regardless of 
the total effect. Some even resort to 
misrepresentation in order to gain 
credit for self while tearing down 
others. They preach the gospel of 
class distinction and division, and 
spread rumors designed to discredit 
and destroy. Knowingly, or not, they 
provide the materials about which 
opponents of the total program rally. 

“Divide and conquer” is still the 
motto of those who would retard or 
destroy legislation. It is also the motto 
of those who would advance them- 
selves or their organizations by build- 


ing distrust and dissatisfaction re-. 


gardless of fact. 

There is a great distinction between 
criticism for growth, correction, and 
improvement, and criticism which has 
as its prime purpose, distrust and de- 
struction. There is a great distinction 
between criticism selfishly founded 
and criticism honestly advanced. 

Persons who make criticism a de- 
structive weapon, which they use for 
selfish purposes, seldom seek the facts, 
nor do they want them or care about 
them. In the final analysis and effects, 
many may suffer by the actions of a 
few. Hence, it becomes necessary for 
the many to be alerted, to be informed. 
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The L.E.A. never proceeds except 
upon the basis of fact, insofar as fact 
can be obtained. It gears its program 
closely te that determined by its own 
Representative Assembly, detailed by 
committee direction in keeping with 
assembly action. It does not operate 
in a czaristic fashion, nor upon the 
basis of the dictates of a few. It strives 
at all times to advance and to protect 
the total program. 


Study of Developing Program 


It is evident that teachers every- 
where must be well informed regard- 
ing the program of the profession. 
Being well informed they can more 
readily recognize those who would 
profit at their expense. This empha- 
sizes the necessity for the proper 
study of the developing program. 


It means the proper use of local 
education associations and profession- 
al meetings. It means the study of 
printed materials and publications of 
the I.E.A. and the N.E.A. It means 
activity in the local, divisional, state, 
and national associations. It means 
consecrated professional effort in be- 
half of the total program as the guaran- 
tor of individual and collective welfare. 


An Integrated Profession 


In prospect, then, one may see a 
highly informed and integrated pro- 
fession, advancing in true professional 
service and welfare, or a disintegrated 
profession, weakened by suspicion, 
intrigue, and rumor. Teachers have 
the machinery and the means whereby 
they may determine their programs 
in a democratic way, without “boss- 
ism,” and without pseudo-crusaders 
whose chief interest so often is selfish. 
The decision rests with the teachers. 


A true profession deserves and will 
gain the continuing support of the 
public and its representatives in legis- 
lation. Anything short of that, will 
gain their ill-will, indifference, and 
opposition. The I.E.A. is prepared to 
proceed along the professional line. 
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Annual Meeting Ushered In 
By Unusual Program 


N a beautiful setting, in keeping with 
with the Sabbath and the spirit of 
Christmas and the New Year, a pro- 
gram of a kind new to Illinois Educa- 


‘ - tion Association conventions will be 


presented at the first general session 
of the association’s Ninety-fourth An- 
nual Meeting, beginning at 8:00 p.m. 
on Sunday, December 28. 

Mr. Wendell C. Kennedy, of the 
L.E.A. staff, will preside at the organ, 


and Peoria’s splendid Woodruff High 
School Chorus will sing. An excellent 
play will be presented by the Peoria 
Teachers Association. 

This opening session of the three- 
day meeting, scheduled for December 
28, 29, and 30 at Peoria, will be held 
in the Woodruff High School Audi- 
torium. 

Registration will take place at the 
Pere Marquette Hotel from 2:00 p.m. 
to 8:00 p.m., December 28. Beginning 
at 2:00 p.m. the same day, Division 
presidents will meet at the same hotel, 
as will the Governing Committees— 
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Wi aiplanes ? 


Iss CODY was really stumped. 

Truth was, she’d always in- 
tended to fly. Never quite got around 
to it. 


And her surprise turned to embar- 
rassment when a subsequent show of 
hands indicated that more than half 
the class had already studied geog- 
raphy—at least once—from the 
window of a passenger plane. 


That was last June. 


Right after school closed, Miss Cody 
enjoyed her first flight. Looked down 
on America from the living-room 
luxury of a TWA Starliner. Added a 


4 


full week to her seashore vacation. 
And became a real T WA booster. 


«*... We’re now looking forward to 
one of those TWA vacations in the 
Sunny Southwest — during the 
Christmas holidays... ’’ 


All because Miss Cody learned two 


_ new things about flying: (1) besides 


being a tremendous timesaver, flying 
is often less expensive than first-class 
surfate transportation; and (2) on 
TWA, you travel first-class every mile 
of the way, although delicious hot 
meals are absolutely free and tipping 





Legislation, Finance, and Professional 
and Public Relations. At 4:00 p.m. 
members of the Governing Commit- 
tees will convene as the Nominating 
Committee. 

Monday’s full schedule begins with 
meetings of the vatious Division dele- 
gations at 9:00 a.m. to consider com- 
mittee reports and the other business. 
At 10:30 a.m. the second general 
session gets under way in the ball- 
room, with the third general session 
following Monday afternoon. 

The annual banquet scheduled for 
7 :00 p.m. (Monday, December 29) at 
the Pere Marquette Hotel will feature 
special music by students of Peoria’s 
Manual Training High School and 
an address by Congressman Everett 
M. Dirksen, of Pekin, who recently 
returned from an extensive tour of 
investigation in Europe. 

Concluding feature of Monday’s 
program is the social and dance, which 
will follow the banquet. 

At the final session Tuesday morn- 
ing, December 30, Dean Willard B. 
Spalding, of the college of education, 
University of Illinois, will address the 
assembly with subject, “The New 
College of Education.” 

Adjournment at noon Tuesday, De- 
cember 30, will allow the delegates 
time to reach their homes for New 
Year’s eve celebrations. 


Affiliated Groups Plan 
Special Gatherings 


Numerous professional organiza- 
tions will have special events at the 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, in con- 
nection with the coming Annual Meet- 
ing of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion to be held in Peoria, December 
28-30, 1947. The time and place of 
these events are as follows: 

Sunday, December 28.—2:30 p.m., 
Affiliated Teachers Associations of 
Illinois, meeting and dinner; I.E.A. 
Governing Committee meetings ; 4:30 
p.M., 1.E.A. Nominating Committee ; 
5:30 P.M., Illinois Association of 
School Administrators dinner; IIli- 
nois Elementary School Principals’ 
Association dinner. 

Monday, December 29.—7 :30 a.m., 
I.E.A. Past Presidents and Secretaries 
breakfast ; Delta Kappa Gamma break- 
fast ; 8:00 a.m., Illinois Association of 
County Superintendents of Schools, 
breakfast and meeting; 9:30 a.m., 
Divisional delegate meetings; 12 m., 
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Women Delegates luncheon ; Phi Del- 
ta Kappa luncheon ; 6:30 p.m., I-E.A. 
banquet ; 10:30 p.m., I.E.A. reception. 

Tuesday, December 30.—8 :00 a.m., 
I.E.A. Mutual Insurance Company 
Board of Directors; 1:00 p.m., LE.A. 
Mutual representatives. 

The Peoria Teachers Association 
will serve as host at the reception and 
dance December 29. Sunday night, 
December 28, they will present a play 
‘Reflections of a Classroom Teacher.” 
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Digest of Board Meetings 


TIME AND Pace: State headquar- 
ters, Springfield, Illinois, Saturday 
October 11, 8:30 a.m. 

PRESENT : President J. Harold Vo- 
shall; Directors, E. E. Keener, Paul 
A. Grigsby, Edith Wentworth, Marie 
Hine, Helen Ryan; Field Representa- 
tive Maurice C. Crew, and Executive 
Secretary Irving F. Pearson. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Accepted 
monthly financial report, enrollment 
report, and reports of various com- 
mittee meetings. (3) Referred the 
auditor’s report to the Auditing Com- 
mittee for approval. (4) Considered 
plans for next Annual Meeting (De- 
cember 28, 29, 30, Peoria). 

(5) Elected Mr. Fred L. Biester, 
Glen Ellyn, temporary legislative 
chairman to serve until a chairman is 
elected by the Representative Assem- 
bly for the unexpired term of Mr. 
Selmer E. Berg (resigned). (6) 
Elected Miss Marie Hine and Miss 
Leona Thompson as I.E.A. delegates 
to the Women’s Conference on Leg- 
islation. 

(7) Authorized the’ Executive 
Committee to proceed with directions 
to the staff in respect to a tenure case 
at Huntley, Illinois. (8) Voted a 
resolution of appreciation to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary for his work as a 
delegate at the WOTP meeting in 
Scotland this summer. (9) Agreed to 
meet November 14, at Springfield. 

ApyourNED: 10:30 a.m. 


* 


Time .AND Pace: 2:30 p.m. July 
10, 1947, Music Hall, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Present: Acting President Rus- 
sell Malan, Retiring Director Ellen 
Rourke, President-elect J. Harold 
Voshall, Directors Paul A. Grigsby 
and E. E. Keener, Directors-elect 
Edith Wentworth, Helen Ryan, and 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Going by plane, train, car, ship or bus?...Don’'t risk a'spoiled trip by 
carrying steal-able, lose-able cash... protect your money against loss 
or theft with safe, spendable NCB Travelers Checks. 


Before you start, simply go to your bank... buy the number of $10, 
$20, $50 or $100 NCB Travelers Checks you require ...sign (*) them 
and you'll have the best bodyguard for travel funds ever known! 


They are your personalized money and you and only you can spend 
them... by countersigning (**) each check as you spend it. Lost or 
stolen checks are promptly refunded. This protection costs only 75¢ 
per $100. NCB Travelers Checks are good until used. 


buy them at your bank 


NCB travelers checks... safe, spendable 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Marie Hine, and Executive Secretary 


- Irving F. Pearson. 


Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Approved 
general plans for next annual meeting 
to be held at Peoria, December 28, 29, 
30, 1947. (3) Received President’s 
report and recommendations relative 
to the findings and conclusions of the 
Oxford, Ohio, Teacher Training and 
Supply Conference. (4) Designated 
Executive Secretary as delegate to an- 
nual conference of the World Organ- 
ization of the Teaching Profession. 

(5) Received general financial re- 
port as per June 30. (6) Determined 
governing committee meeting dates 
(Public Relations and Legislative on 
September 19). (7) Discussed plans 
for fall regional and local I.E.A. work- 
shops. 

(8) Approved invitation to the 
N.E.A. to meet in Chicago in 1950. 
(9) Discussed arrangements relative 
to headquarters exhibit, reception, etc. 
at next N.E.A. annual meeting. (10) 
Decided to dispense with August, 1947 
meeting except upon special call. 

ApjourRNED: 4:30 p.m. 

IrvinG F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 





WANTED 


Man or woman, age 26 to 35, with teach- 
ing background for position as Director 
of Christian Education in a city Baptist 
Church. Address: 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION—Dept. 11-01 
100 E. Edwards St., Springfield, Illinois 





Time AND Ptace: 10:30 a.m. June 
9, 1947, state headquarters, Spring- 
field. 


PresENT: President Russell Malan, 
Directors Paul A. Grigsby, J. Harold 
Voshall, Ellen Rourke, and Execu- 
tive Secretary Irving F. Pearson. 


Bustness: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Approved 
financial report for May 1. (3) Re- 
ceived communications from _ the 
N.E.A. applauding Illinois for the 
achievement of its membership quota, 
its placement on the N.E.A. Honor 
Roll, and because it experienced 
the greatest increase in N.E.A. mem- 
bership among the states. 


(4) Authorized the Executive Sec- 
retary again to seek Springfield hotel 
recognition of I.E.A. resolutions per- 
taining to the housing of delegates 
and if unsuccessful to arrange for the 
next annual meeting of the I.E.A. at 


Peoria, December 28, 29, 30, 1947. 


(5) Authorized the payment of all 
bills to July 1. (6) Accepted commit- 
tee’s report relative to the tenure 
status case of Miss Lucile Stubble- 
field, Bloomington. (7) Received Ex- 
ecutive Secretary’s report on tenure 
cases. (8) Authorized legislative ex- 
pense reimbursement to the Chicago 
Division via cancellation of a note due 
the state association. 

ApjyourNeD: 1:30 p.m. to meet 


next at the Cincinnati meeting of the 
N.E.A. 





Wood. land Frolics Series 



















The Steck Company 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS + AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Behind this distinctive new primary 
supplementary reading series lie the 
combined efforts of many experts in the 
primary reading field. Grace E. Storm, of 
the University of Chicago, served as the 
consultant. Adda Mai Sharp provided 
stories of rare charm. Epsie Young, a 
curriculum adviser and aa 
magazine articles, coordinated the reading 
program. Elizabeth Rice illustrated the 
stories. Together they have produced a 
reading series that incorporates exciting 
animal stories, a correlated vocabulary, 
and integrated four-color illustrations 
and that supplements a// basal series. 


or of current 


Write for complete information. 
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Status of Federal Aid 


The drive for enactment of the 
Taft-McCowen program of Federal 
aid for public schools, will enter its 
final stage when the second session 
of the Eightieth Congress convenes 
in January, 1948. Progress in both 
House and Senate has been material. 

S. 472 was introduced in the Sen- 
ate January 31, 1947. Hearings were 
concluded May 2. The Aiken subcom- 
mittee on education reported the bill 
fayorably June 9. The full Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare reported 
the bill faborably July 3. The measure 
is now pending on the Senate Calen- 
dar—Calendar 439, Report 425. 

H.R. 2953 was introduced in the 
House April 3, 1947. Hearings were 
concluded May 29. The McCowen 
subcommittee on education reported 
the bill favorably, by a vote of 6-2, 
June 26. On July 15 the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor ac- 
cepted and filed the report. The bill 
is now pending in that committee. 


These gains are more substantial 
than in any previous session of Con- 
gress. Most important is the fact that 
they were not lost when Congress ad- 
journed July 26. The second session 
will take up where the first session 
left off. New hearings will not be 
necessary. The committees that have 
already reported on S, 472 and H.R. 
2953 will not be required to make 
additional reports. 

In the Senate the following steps 
are necessary to complete the enact- 
ment of S. 472 in the second session 
oi the Eightieth Congress: 

(1) The Senate Rules Committee 
must designate a time for the bill to 
be debated and for a vote on it. 

(2) The Senate Republican Policy 
Committee must give the measure a 
green light. 

In the House, next steps include: 
(1) getting a favorable report on 
H.R. 2953 from the Committee on 
Education and Labor; (2) getting a 
favorable rule from the Rules _Com- 


mittee, and (3) getting a favorable _ 


policy on the measure from the House 
Republican Steering Committee. 

A fourth step, or problem, results 
from the action of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, July 
15, 1947, when the Committee in- 
structed Chairman Fred Hartley, Jr., 


‘(R-N.J.) to poll all state Governors 


on the subject of Federal aid, without 
Federal control, to education. 
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V.B.4. Honor Roll 


The list of school districts and 
schools that up to November 3, 1947 
attained 100 percent membership in 
the National Education Association 
for the current year, 1947-'48, which 
follows, was released by Mr. T. D. 
Martin, director of membership for 
the N.E.A. In case of errors or omis- 
sions address him at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


100 PERCENT COUNTIES 


Crawford 


100 PERCENT SCHOOLS 


Centralia, Central School. 
Centralia, Franklin School 
Champaign, Howard School 
Chillicothe, Pearce School 

East Alton, Lincoln School 

East Moline, John Deere School 
Harrisburg, Horace Mann School 
Highland High School. 
Hillsboro Jr. High School 
Kewanee, Central School 
Loraine, Loraine School 
Macomb, Logan School. 

Pekin, Douglas School__... 
Pekin, Garfield School 

Pekin, Jefferson School 

Pekin, Lincoln School 

Pekin, McKinley School. 
Pekin, Roosevelt School 

Rock Island, Denkmann School 
Rock Island, Edison School 
Rock Island, Franklin Jr. H. S. 
Rock Island, Grant School _. 
Rock Island, Hawthorne School 
Rock Island, Irving School 
Rock Island, Washington Jr. H. S.__ 
Rock Island, Willard School 
Streator, Garfield School 
Streator, Grant School 

Streator, Greeley School 
Streator, Jefferson School 
Streator, Lincoln School 
Streator, McKinley School 
Streator, Piumb School’ 
Streator, Sherman School_. 
Streator, Washington School 
Vandalia, Central School 
Vandalia, Lincoln School 
Vandalia, McKinley School 
Watseka, North Side School 
Waukegan, Cooke School. 
Waukegan, Flora School 


100 PERCENT SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Albion Community High School______1947 
Aledo ee 
Argenta ‘Community Consolidated____1947 
Cambridge (El.) ~~~ ___.__.1947 
Cambridge Community High School__1947 
Centralia Township High School._.1945 
Elkville Community High School__._.1945 
Erie Community High School 1940 
Oe SSE 
Farina, LaGrove Community H. S.____1947 
Galva Community High School _.1947 
Grand Tower Community H. S..____.1947 
Harvey 200.) i 
Hees GR) ne 
Hebron Community High School 
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Iroquois Community Consolidated 1947 
Joy Community Consolidated 1945 
Joy Community High School _..___. 1945 
Kewanee High School _..___1945 
Low Point Township High School 1947 
Mason City Community High School 1945 
Minonk Community High School____. 1944 
Morrisonville Community H. S.__.___.1947 
Mt. Vernon (El.)_——~____._______ 1941 
Mt. Zion Community High School ____1946 
Pana Township High School —_ 1947 
Prophetstown (EIl.) 1943 
Reddick (El.) ~~~ 1943 
Reddick Community High School 1942 


Rochelle Township High School _... 
Sherrard Community High School 
Shirley, Ben Funk Consolidated 
Silvis (El.) pile thie tits aie a 
Streator Township High School. 
Sullivan (El.) ee ik 
i Cis Pcie acess ae nienee 
Vandalia Community High School _. 
Viola Community High School 
Washburn Township High School 
Wellington Township High School 
Wethersfield (El. P. O. Kewanee) 
Wethersfield Township High School. 


1939 
1936 


....1938 
1944 


1947 


_..1947 
1947 
1946 


1947 
1946 
1942 
1947 
1947 








New horizons in teaching 
Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


Ait 
PaAsy-to-~ get-¥¥ 


Four simple, extremely popular 
Christmas plays 





These quickie reviews may be 
quite es ess at this time with 
so many of you busy people again 
approaching the annual decision 
concerning a Christmas play. 


4 Why the Chimes 
Rang: One of the most 
popular Christmas 
plays. 4 characters — 
any number of lords 
and ladies = Rustic hut 
long ago. Two peasant 
em d 12, cannot 
go to great cathedral 
where it is rumored 
a miracle will happen. 
Miracle does occur in 
the hut... Easy directions for scenery, 
music, lights, costumes, etc. 

Why the Chimes : One-act play by 
Elizabeth Apthorp McFadden—adapted 
from the story of the same name by 
Raymond M. Alden, 40¢, small royalty. 


4 TheOld, Old Story: 9... 
Chosen for ys | ya “Sh 


of setting, only 2 or st 


reh necessary. 
Set to old, familiar 

carols; only spoken 3. 

words are by Angel 

repeating the Christ- 

mas story in biblical 

words. Any number 

of children, any age. 

The Old, Old Story, a pageant by Helen 
P. Curtis... 40¢. 





# Mimi Lights the Candle: 
Christmas in modern home, with deep 
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meaning between 
lines. 4 “adults” — 
4 little girls, 8 to 13 
—a boy, 13 
Mimi Lights the Candle, egg 
one-act play by Edith I. alter... 40¢. 
4 The Wandering 
Child: 6 characters. A 
_ boy, 7, and a girl, 6, 
. re-enact Nativity Scene 
for child, 4, found in the 
_ snow. Also a mother, 
father and policeman. 
- Act closes as light 
’ illumines child’s head 
with children’s mother 
bending over him. 
The Wandering Child, prize-winni 
one-act play Syitery R. Davidson...40¢. 
These 4 plays, published by Sam- 
uel French, one of nation’s oldest, 
most successful play publishers, 
were selected by them as re 
cially fitted for class and assembly 
programs. If further interested, 
just write to them at 25 West 45th 
St., New York 19, New York. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’ s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction 








Business Educators Association 


Business educators in the Chicago Area 
may find congerial company on the fourth 
Saturday: of each month in the English 
Room No. 2 of Marshall Field and Com- 
pany’s tearoom. There and ‘then business 
educators from four states—Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, and Wisconsin — gather 
round the board as the Chicago Area Busi- 
ness Educators Association, 100 strong. On 
November 22 the group heard Miss Ann 
Brewington, of the University of Chicago. 

To learn more about them address the 
president, Miss Marjorie C. McLeod, of 
Leyden Community High School, Franklin 
Park. To become one of them, send a $1.00 
membership fee to the treasurer, Miss Helen 
E. Reinhardt, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka. 

Secretary of the group is Russell N. 
Cansler, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton. Harvey Welsh, of Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood, is vice-president. 


Radio Program Expanded 


Beginning its second year of operation 
this fall, radio at Eastern Illinois State 
College has expanded considerably. Dr. 
Elbert R. Moses has equipped a studio 
which will be ready to broadcast as a col- 
lege station within a short time. At present, 
the college uses the facilities of station 
WLBH of Mattoon for a one-half hour pro- 
gram each weekday at 2:30 p.m. 

One of the most popular ‘series is the 
children’s hour, featuring Dr. Bryan Heise, 
director of extension at Eastern. Each 
Wednesday Dr. Heise lectures on school- 
room problems, and recordings made in 
actual classrooms of elementary schools in 
eastern Illinois are used to illustrate the 
lectures. 


Student Family Housing 


Sixty-eight apartments for married student 
veterans at Southern Illinois University 
have been completed at the Illinois Ordnance 
Plant, and an additional twenty-seven apart- 
ments to be constructed there have been 
allotted to the University by Public Hous- 
ing Administration. The units at the ord- 
nance plant, together with the 105 apart- 
ments at the Chautauqua Street Housing 
project in Carbondale, will provide accom- 
modations for a total of 200 student families. 


Faculty Approves Workshop 


Added to schools conducting a summer 
workshop for teachers is Crystal Lake Com- 


92 
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munity High School, of which Wayne E. 
McCleery is principal. Four committees 
functioned during the week-long workshop : 
school rules and regulations, in-service 
training, health, and community resources. 
Mornings were devoted to group work; 
afternoons to individual work and depart- 
ment meetings. A survey of faculty opinion 
indicated general enthusiasm for the project 
and its results. Recurring suggestion: more 
time for individual work. 


Enrollment Records Set 


The enrollment of resident students at- 
tending I.S.N.U. this fall sets an all-time 
record. While some university summer 
sessions back in the ’20’s accommodated 
more students for a few weeks, the uni- 
versity never has had a larger registration 
figure for the regular year than the 2052 of 
the current semester. 

Another ninety-year record fell at I.S.- 
N.U. when it was learned this fall that men 
make up more than half of full-time students 
enrolled. 

University officials also are pleased with 
the large number of students attending with 
the help of state scholarships. Young people 
with superior academic records are showing 
increased interest in teaching, the number of 
scholarship holders indicates. Some 516 
I.S.N.U. students now are using the state 
awards for prospective teachers. The per- 
centage of state scholarship holders at 
Normal always has been high; but this fall 
when almost every third freshman came 
armed with an award, a new record was 
established. 


Host to Social Studies Council 


Dr. Fred S. Rodkey, professor of history 
at the University of [Illinois, and Jay 
Monaghan, Illinois state historian, were 
headline speakers at a regional meeting of 
the Illinois Council for the Social Studies 
held on the campus of Eastern Illinois State 
College, October 4. Miss ‘Theresa Reiss, a 
graduate of Eastern, is president of the 
Social Studies Council. 


Additions to Ag Faculty 


Two new.agriculture teachers have been 
added to the faculty of Southern Illinois 
University this fall, Dr. Lowell Tucker as 
associate professor, and Marshall Grant 
Clark as assistant professor. 

Dr. Tucker has taught at the universities 
of Illinois, New. Hampshire, and Idaho and 
at Massachusetts State College and Kansas 
State College. Mr. Clark has taught in high 
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schools of Illinois and at the University of 
Missouri. Both have had extensive practical 
experience in agriculture. 


Campus Development Plan 
Featured 


Governor Dwight H. Green sent personal 
congratulations to the staff of the 1947 
Warbler, student yearbook at Eastern IIli- 
nois State College. The book carries the 
theme “Blueprint of Eastern” and features 
the twenty-five year plan for campus de- 
velopment. Dr. Francis Palmer is faculty 
adviser. 


Answer Book 


A new handbook for student veterans has 
been issued by Southern Illinois University, 
to answer the “where's” and “why’s” that 
crop up most frequently to perplex the 
former servicemen and women. 


Claimed by Death 


Within the period of a week, in late 
September, two former [Illinois county 
superinteridents were claimed by death. On 
September 22 John Nuttall, superintendent 
of Crawford County schools from 1927 to 
1943, died in Robinson as he was on his way 
to business. His death came unexpectedly. 
Mr. Nuttall had given ‘thirty-five of his 
sixty years to public education. He was not 
a candidate for re-election- to the county 
superintendency in 1943. While active in 
education, he served as president of the 
Southeastern Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, president of the Eastern 
Illinois Schoolmasters Club, and as treasurer 
of the Illinois County Superintendents Asso- 
ciation. 

On September 28 August Maue, superin- 
tendent of Will County schools from 1919 
to 1935, died at his home in Wilmington. 


Figures Upped 


Final enrollment at Eastern Illinois State 
College on October 1 was 1,381, an increase 
of 163 over last fall. The number of veter- 
ans enrolled dropped from 717 to 693. 


Alumni Meetings 


Alumni of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity scattered over Illinois are arranging 
a number of dinner meetings this fall. Dean 
Chris A. DeYoung, who recently returned 
from Germany, spoke at three of these: the 
LaSalle County I.S.N.U. Club meeting in 
Ottawa, October 15, the Will County 
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I.S.N.U. Club meeting in Joliet, October 
27, and the Vermilion County I.S.N.U. Club 
meeting in Danville, November 18. 

The Iroquois County I.S.N.U. Club had 
a dinner program in Watseka, October 23, 
which featured colored motion pictures of 
the most recent geography field trip offered 
by the university through western United 
States. These were shown by Dr. Leslie A. 
Holmes, director of the trip. 


Colombian Student at Eastern 


The Nineteenth District of the Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has spon- 
sored Miss Marietta Perez Mejia, a Co- 
lombian student, at Eastern Illinois State 
College, for this year. Miss Mejia has en- 
rolled in English and chemistry classes and 
has already established herself as a leader 
on the Eastern campus. She is assisting 
with lessons in Spanish conversation. 
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Fire-fighters Brush Up 


Seventy-five firefighters of southern IIli- 
nois gathered at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity September 30 to October 3 for a 
four-day school of instruction in the latest 
methods of fire prevention and contr~l. The 
school was jointly sponsored -by the 
Egyptian Firefighters Association and the 





CRAYOLA 








Party 
Invitations, 
Place Cards or Menus 


Take any size white paper from 2” x 4” to 
4” x 8”. Fold in half. Draw a pumpkin on the 
cover. Cut along heavy lines only. Color front 
and back with CRAYOLA Wax Crayons, Use 
as a party invitation or as a combined place 
card and menu for the family Thanksgiving 
dinner. 
Remember, CRAYOLA is the crayon that 
does not smudge, is permanent and waterproof, 
does not bend in the 
warmth of the hand, 
works equally well on pa- 
per, cardboard, wood and 
fabrics. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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North Central Regional Director 


Appointed North Central Regional Di- 
rector of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation is Miss Ruth Ann White, of Rock- 
ford. Miss White, who is president of the 
Affiliated Teachers Associations of Illinois, 
was elected secretary of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers at the Cincinnati 
meeting of the department held in connec- 
tion with the July, 1947 meeting of the 
N.E.A. She resigned this office to accept 
the directorship, vacated when Miss Vir- 
ginia Kinnaird, of Ft. Wayne, Indiana, 
became associate secretary of the N.E.A.’s 
Defense Commission. 


Peak Enrollments 


A total of 2,850 students have enrolled 
for the fall term at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, a new all-time high, well above 
last year’s peak of 2,718. 

Coupled with an enrollment in extension 
courses of 1,363, this enrollment gives 
Southern a total registration of 4,213, com- 
pared to 3,598 a year ago. Last year’s ex- 
tension registration was 880. 

Of the current student body 1,385 are 
veterans, a figure somewhat lower than 


last fall’s high of 1,509. 


Symphony Orchestra 


The Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Fabien Sevitsky, will present 
a concert on December 1 at Eastern Illinois 
State College as the second number of the 
entertainment course season. The Indian- 
apolis Symphony heads a ‘four number 
series, including Nicola Moscona, Daniel 
Ericourt, and a concert group presenting 
“A Night in Vienna.” 


“Forty-Niners” in Modern Revival 


“Thar’s larnin’ in them thar halls,” we 
infer was the rallying cry of this year’s 
“Forty-niners,” who on October 10 and 11 
rushed the campus of Northern Illinois State 
College for home-coming celebration. The 
“Forty-niner” theme forecast the college’s 
Golden Anniversary celebration next year 
and symbolized the current rush to educa- 
tion, which has piled up an all-time high in 
Northern’s enrollment of 1,635 students— 
1,006 men and 629 women. 

With the largest enrollment in its history, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
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has drawn its 1947-'48 registration from 
216 communities in the northern section of 
Illinois, according to report of a recent 
survey. 

There are twelve states and territories 
represented among the home town addresses 
of Northern’s fifty out-of-state students. 
They are: California, Indiana, lowa, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Virgin Is- 
lands, Washington, Wisconsin. 





Offetional College of Education 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary rades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. mning classes as well 
as specially desi; courses for teachers 
and college graduates. Mid-Year term: Feb. 
9. Summer term: June 18. Write for 
catalog. 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 728P, Evanston, Il. 





GIVE NAME PENCILS 


For Economical 
Christmas Gifts 


For Better Class Work 
SET OF S PENCILS 


names are im- 
printed in rich 
gilt on quality pen- 
cils. All have pre-war 


A low-cost, useful gift. 

Order extra sets for pupils. 

Send money order or check with 
printed list of names. No C_O.D.'s, 
please. We pay postage. Order now. 


Less Than 10 Sets Are 18c a Set 
n Attractive Christmas Boxes 
NATIONAL EMBOSSING (0. 


33 JEFFERSON ST. PT STAMFORD, CONN. 








Get Your 2% lb. Sample 
of NEW, SUPERIOR 


MAGICLAY 


. « « Velvet-smooth blend of war-born 
plastics and finest natural clay. Self- 
hardening, or can be “fired” to stone- 
like hardness with inexpensive equip- 
ment at home or in classroom. Send 
coupon for generous sample, enclosing 
25¢ to cover mailing, handling. 


COVE CREEK INDUSTRIES, INC. DEPT. Al 
COVESVILLE, VIRGINIA 

Please send me 2% lb. sample of Magi- 
clay. I enclose 25¢ to cover mailing and 
handling. 
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Madison Superintendent Dies 


County Superintendent 
Leonard P. Wetzel, of 
Madison County, died 
on October 23 in St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, at 
Highland, where he had 

been a patient for less 
f than a week. 

Mr. Wetzel became 
assistant county super- 
intendent in 1932, was 
first elected superinten- 
dent in 1942, and was 
re-elected in 1946. Of him, Assistant Super- 
intendent H. E. Webb writes: 

“Mr. Wetzel was considered an authority 
on school law, a tax expert, an auditor, an 
eloquent public speaker, bookkeeper, an 
authority in business and finance (he had 
been cashier of two banks), a shrewd or- 
ganizer and school administrator. 

“To all who were associated with him 


he was best known as a wise counsellor and 
friend.” 





L. P. Wetzel 


New Faculty at 1.8.N.U. 


President R. W. Fairchild announced in 
late August that forty new faculty and staff 
members would begin their duties at Illinois 
State Normal University with the opening 
of the fall term September 8. 

Dr. Lewis R. Toll, recently of Washing- 
ton, D. C., comes to I.S.N.U. as head of 
the business education department. Profes- 
sor Harry F. Admire has been acting direc- 
tor of the department for two years. John 
Allison, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, fills a 
new position as assistant dean of men and 
social science teacher. Dr. Esther M. Grif- 
fith, Buffalo, New York, was appointed as 
an associate professor of chemistry, and 
Dr. Eleanore Aldworth, of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, joins the I.S.N.U. faculty as 
associate .professor of health education. 

Leland E. Hess, of Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
will teach social science. Francis M. Wade, 
of Bloomington, will fill a new position as 
instructor in social science and director of 
student activities, and Byron K. Barton, an 
I.S.N.U. graduate, comes here from Lin- 





READINGS FOR DECLAMATORY 

Three Act Plays One Act Plays 

Children's Plays Stunts and Skits 
FREE CATALOG 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co. 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines 11, lowa 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Positively Destroyed ~ 
Your Restored 
Electrolysis is the 
method endorsed 
by leading physicians 
for the e, scientific 
and permanent re- 
moval of superfluous 
hair. 

We are the inventor of the rapid 
multiple needle method which saves 
time and money. No pain. No scars. All 
work guaranteed. Enclose adv. for free 
booklet, “Your Beauty Restored:” 


Established 51 Years 
MADAME STIVER 
Suite 1025, Marshall Field Annex 
25 E. Washington St., Chicago 2 Central 4639 











FOR SALE 


Eight 1936 Model No. 221 Diamond-T 
School Buses. Good Condition—can be 
bought for reasonable price, Call 
WILLETT MOTOR COACH CO. 
MONroe 1492 
700 S. Desplaines Chicago 7, Illinois 





FOR SALE 


24 Mechanical Drawing tables complete 
with stools. Write or call 


Arlington Heights Township High School 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 





ENGLISH *HISTORY+READING, 
Hartou WORKBOOKS 


IG 


» Tz ‘ 
OD ave YOUA ne 
HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA ITY, OKLAHOMA 


CIVICS*NATURE STUDY+HEALT® 





pniTvasel 








CLINTON, IOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29TH YEAR 


C. E. COZZENS, Mgr. 





now. No initial cost or o! 


if it tion In the Midwest, the Beautiful Rocky, Mountain 
TEACHERS! fhe" slide Nocthwest or 9 oe ee oe Tie ne eet 


MEMBER N.A.T.A. 


“ullestion if not placed. 











L. .T. Baker & Co. invites you to use its personal loan service whenever you can 
advantageously do so—to improve your health—your standard of living— or to 
take advantage of opportunities. Frequently, you can save money by borrowing 
and paying cash for your needs—securing discounts, etc. One out of 7 American 
families use State Licensed Loan Services. Find out about the many ways in which 
you can wisely make use of L. T. Baker & Company's service. 


Loans up to $500 on your signature only. Moderate cost. Flexible terms. 


L. T. BAKER AND COMPANY 


Under State Supervision 
30 W. WASHINGTON STREET RANDOLPH 6151 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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coln, Nebraska, to join the geography staff. 

Dr. J. Louis Martens was added to the 
faculty as associate professor of biological 
science. He has been head of the depart- 
ment of biology at Piedmont College, De- 
morest, Georgia. Miss Wanda Johnson 
comes to I.S.N.U. from the American High 
School in Mexico City to be assistant pro- 
fessor of Spanish, and Miss Elaine Nelson, 
Viborg, South Dakota, fills another new 
position as instructor in speech and debate 
coach. 

Miss Alice Hitchcock, of Minneapolis, 
will be kindergarten director of the Thomas 
Metcalf school. Dr: Ella Marth, of St. Louis 
and Harris Teachers College, has been ap- 
pointed as associate professor of mathe- 
matics, Mrs. Mary W. Cretcher, Normal, 
has been named as instructor in English. 

Two newly-created positions on the Uni- 
versity High School faculty are to be filled 
by De Verne Dalluge, Rantoul, science 
teacher, and Harlan H. Farnsworth, Adrian, 
Michigan, new instructor in general science 
and assistant coach. Harold G. Paulson, a 
former Navy instructor with public school 
experience in Montana and Washington, has 
been appointed as an instructor in psy- 
chology. 


Appointed to N. E, A. Commission 


Miss Grace Fitch, 
principal of the Franklin 
Elementary School, 
Jacksonville, has been 
reappointed to the Com- 
mission on Safety Edu- 
cation of the National 
Education Association 
by President Snow, of 
the N.E.A. Miss Fitch, 
who was originally ap- 
pointed to the commis- 
sion by Mrs. Wanamak- 
er, attended the meeting 
of the commission in March, 1947. 

The fifteen-member commission, of which 
Roscoe L. West, president, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Trenton, is chair- 
man, operates in a creative and advisory 
capacity to correlate recent developments in 
the field of safety with the latest methods 
and procedures in education. Its publications 
are addressed, respectively, to the elemen- 
tary, high school, and college fields. 





Grace Fitch 


Returns from Leave 


O. L. Young, assistant professor of agri- 
culture at Illinois State Normal University, 
recently returned from a one-year leave of 
absence for study at Pennsylvania State 
College, where he completed all requirements 
for his doctorate except his dissertation. 


Principals’ Representative 


Joseph Murphy, principal of Whittier 
School, Peoria, has been appointed Illinois 
representative of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the National 
Education Association for 1947-’48. Eva G. 
Pinkston, executive secretary of the depart- 
ment, writes: “Mr. Murphy was selected 
because of the fine work he is doing as prin- 
cipal of his own school and because of his 
great interest in the future of the elementary 
school principalship.” 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Enrollment in I. B. A. 


June 30, 1947 


Division and Counties 


1. BLacKHAWK 
Henry 
Mercer —._.___ 
Rock Island —.. 


DeWitt iat 
Livingston. —____ 
ANS oe sain cenegie: 
RARE ES SE 


3. Cuicaco (city only) ~ 


. DuPace VALLEY 
DuPage —— 


. East CENTRAL 
Champaign 
PU eo 
Iroquois _— 
Kankakee 
Piatt 
Vermilion 

. EASTERN , 
Clark _— 
I i ht, 
Cumberland - 
Douglas — 
Edgar - 
Effingham —__ 
Fayette 
Jasper 
Moultrie - 
Shelby ~~ 

. Intrnors VALLEY _. 
Bureau _ 
Grundy —__ 
LaSalle —. 
Marshall 
Putnam 


8. Lake SHorE — 

Cook (outside 
Chicago) ~~. 

RAO” 52 ncosnimiiiien 

. Misstssrpp1 VALLEY — 
Fi tee 
Hancock — 
Pike 
Schuyler 

. NORTHEASTERN 
Kendall 
McHenry ._ 
Will 

. NorTHWESTERN 
Boone 
Carroll 
Jo Daviess 
Stephenson 
Winnebago 


. Peoria 
Mason 
Peoria 
Tazewell 
Woodford 


DeKalb __ 
ee 62 


Ogle —__ 
Whiteside _ 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION 


Number 


Enrolled 
1945-"46 


1,445 
440 
232 
773 

1,703 
190 
459. 
229 
825 

4,071 
809 
809 

2,573 
639 
192 
373 
384 
174 
811 

2,133 
192 
407 
128 
214 
248 
169 
208 
141 
131 
295 


. 1,582 
. 394 


1,248 
364 
192 
692 

1,439 
184 
353 
262 
640 

12,416 
773 
773 

2,260 
579 
174 
337 
341 
155 
674 

1,884 
178 
272 
118 
188 
230 
171 
218 
131 
111 
267 

1,419 
360 
176 
703 
122 

58 


4,855 


4,020 
835 
1,065 
374 
303 
261 
127 
1,844 
767 
100 
308 
669 
1,553 
137 
187 
190 
288 
751 


1,766 
175 
876 
509 
206 


1,217 
318 
257 
291 
351 


Number of 
Teaching Nu 
Positions 
1945-°46 


Number 
n of 
1946-'47 Delegates 
1,480 19 

431 

227 

822 
1,724 

182 

450 

259 

833 
4,597 

841 

841 
2,577 

679 

185 

342 


804 


208 


138 
222 
250 


227 
120 


279 


401 
188 
803 
140 

66 


5,058 


4,231 
827 
1,135 
417 
334 
254 
130 
2,041 
889 
107 
325 
720 
1,743 
147 
207 
220 
333 
836 
1,964 
185 
999 
562 
218 


1,457 
402 
320 
323 
412 
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Number M Nanking : 

Enrolled Positions 

Division and Counties 1945-'46 1945-"46 
14. Sours Centrat _. 3,187 2,949 

RR 74 

Cass 158 154 

310 332 

596 579 

407 372 

121 106 

312 299 

Morgan — 366 242 367 

Sangamon i 764 707 749 

BR ih dn 64 84 79 


15. SOUTHEASTERN . me 1,307 1,348 
Clay 172 173 173 
Crawford _. 202 191 
Edwards - 82 82 88 
Lawrence 191 185 194 
Richland 150 158 
Wabash 107 102 
Wayne — 224 216 
White 209 200 

16. SouTHERN 2,705 2,493 
Alexander 165 159 
Franklin 409 408 
Gallatin _ ‘ 81 89 88 
Hamilton 105 134 102 
Hardin - 74 63 62 
Jackson 452 306 
Johnson __ 97 96 90 
Massac 125 120 
Perry - 193 171 194 
Pope -_.___. 67 70 72 
Pulaski 127 124 128 
Saline — 277 260 
Union 156 144 
Williamson - 377 349 

17. SouTHWESTERN 3,623 3,635 
Bond — 121 141 
Calhoun __ 34 62 35 
Clinton 109 132 
Greene 120 199 
Jefferson 277 302 
Jersey . 101 107 
Madison 1,068 1,014 
Marion 333 326 2 
Monroe . 100 92 
Randoiph 230 199 
St. Clair 998 944 
Washington 132 117 

. WESTERN 1,681 1,520 
Fulton 347 405 
Henderson 128 104 
Knox 495 426 
McDonough 348 262 
Stark 121 102 111 
Warren 242 221 258 

. Out or Srate_.. 14 10 


. State OFFice . 418 4o4 
TOTAL 40,438 


Number Number 
1946-'47 Delegates 
3,223 36 
82 
167 
354 
612 
386 
113 
314 


Christian 
Macon 
Macoupin 
Menard _ 
Montgomery 


119 
209 


168 


168 
388 


296 
108 


990 


396 


369 





45,643 





Apportionment of Delegates 


By constitutional amendment, the numbers of delegates 
to the annual meeting assigned to the respective Divisions 
are determined by the numbers of members enrolled in the 
state association from the Divisions as per June 30 of each 
year. The delegation is based upon the assignment of one 
delegate for each one hundred members or major fraction 
thereof enrolled in the several Divisions. In addition, the 
three governing committee chairmen and the president- 
elect from each Division serve as delegates. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS BRIEFS 
(Continued from page 94) 


1.S.N.U.’s Off Campus Services 


Professor Clarence Orr, director of IIli- 
nois State Normal University’s extension 
division, again has scheduled a number of 
extension classes, with more than 300 stu- 
dents enrolled. The courses are being taught 
in Decatur, Lincoln, Springfield, Odell, Gib- 
son City, Girard, Clinton, and Pekin. The 
largest classes are those in health and physi- 
cal education. Others are being offered in 
social science, art, education. 


Music Festival Revival 


At a meeting on September 27 some four 
hundred rural teachers of eastern Illinois 
determined to revive a rural school music 
festival with an affair to be held under 
the supervision of the music department at 
Eastern Illinois State College next spring. 


Administrative Appointments 

A number of new administrative officials 
have been appointed at Southern IIlinois 
University, some taking over their duties 
in the summer, others assuming their work 
this fall. 

They include: Dr. Marshall S. Hiskey 
as dean of men and director of testing ; Miss 
Opal Stone as acting director of the Wheeler 
Library; Dr. Joseph K. Johnson as chair- 
man of the sociology department; Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Schneider as chairman of the 
English department; Dr. Lewis A. Maver- 
ick as chairman of the economics depart- 
ment; Dr. John Winfield Scott as chair- 
man of the department of business ad- 
ministration; Ben P. Watkins as acting 
chairman of the art department; Dr. J. R. 
Purdy as acting chairman of the mathematics 


Calendar 


DecemMBER, 1947 

28 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, 

# Illinois, December 28, 29, and 30, 1947. 


Fesruary, 1948 

15 Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, annual meeting. 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. February 15-18, 1948. 

21 American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, annual meeting, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 21-26, 1948. 


Marca, 1948 

1 Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. [Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, I'li- 
nois, March 1, 1948. 

5 Peoria Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Peoria, IIli- 
nois, March 5, 1948. 


Apri, 1948 

2 South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Spring- 
field, Illinois, April 2, 1948. 
Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, Illinois, April 
2, 1948. 
Illinois Council for the Social Studies, 
annual conference. Springfield, Kee G 
and 10, 1948, 
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department ; and Dr. Floyd F. Cunningham 
as acting chairman of the geography de- 
partment. 

Several of these department chairman- 
ships have been vacant for several years, 
because of resignations during the war. Dr. 
Johnson, Dr. Scott, and Dr. Cunningham 
are new appointees to the faculty as well as 
new administrators. 


Western Faculty Increased 


Dr. F. A. Beu, president of Western 
Illinois State College, greeted a total of 
twenty-five new faculty members at the 
opening of the college for the fall term. 
New faculty were needed to replace those 
who had resigned and additional faculty 
were needed ‘to care for the increased en- 
rollment. 


Bulletin on School Reorganization 


A new bulletin, Some Proposed Goals for 
School Reorganization in Illinois, has been 
issued by the College of Education at 
Southern Illinois University. Authors are 
Dr. Howard E. Bosley, associate professor 
of education, and Dr. Earl Hall, assistant 
professor, both of whom are members of 
Southern’s advisory committee to assist 
southern Illinois school systems with their 
reorganization problems. 


Master’s Degrees Granted 


A total of thirty-two master’s degrees 
were granted by Western Illinois State 
College at the July and August convoca- 


tions. 
On Leave to Study 


Sabbatical leaves of absence to carry on 
advanced study this year have been grarited 
to three Southern Illinois University faculty 
members: Miss Gladys Babcock, assistant 
professor of home economics, who will study 
at Cornell University; Mrs. Edith Krappe, 
assistant professor of English, at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and Miss Made- 
leine Smith, assistant professor of foreign 
languages, at Yale University. 


Buildings Aid Student Services 


Improved services to students are made 
possible by building projects completed or 
under way on the Western Illinois State 
College campus. 

The cafeteria has been completely reno- 
vated and additional equipment has been 
installed. Crowded conditions, due to in- 
creased enrollments, made necessary im- 
provement of the cafeteria service. Miss 
Sarah Miner, head of the home economics 
department, and her staff are now serving 
three meals each day to Western students. 

A recreation hall, fifty-one feet by 100 
feet, is being erected. Greater opportunity 
for all students to participate in intra-mural 
programs of all kinds is thus provided. 

A dressing and drying room built as an 
addition to Morgan Gym will provide better 
facilities for the college athletes. 


Off-Campus Classes 


More than 2,000 persons studied in ex- 
tension classes conducted by Southern IIli- 
nois University during the year July 1, 
1946 to July 1, 1947, or more than double 
the 1945-’46 enrollment, according to the 
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- Clinton Teachers’ 


annual report of Raymond H. Dey, director 
of the Extension -Service. 

Total enrollment for 1946-’47 was 2,027, 
compared to 918 for 1945-46. Forty-seven 
different courses in 38 communities were 
conducted last year, compared to 30 courses 
in 22 communities the preceding year. 

In addition, it is estimated that more 
than 500 church women of different denomi- 
nations listened regularly in groups to the 
course-by-radio on “India” which the Ex- 
tension Service broadcast during the spring. 


Aero-Medical Research Institute 


A laboratory for the study of physical 
environment in health and disease is planned 
by the University of Illinois to round out 
its program of aviation. Ground for a 
$400,000 building to house the laboratory 
was broken September 26. The building will 
be constructed in the center of the Chicago 
campus quadrangle, adjacent to the univer- 
sity’s Research and Educational Hospitals 
and the College of Medicine. 

The laboratory, to be known as the Aero 
Medical and Atmospheric Institute, will be 
equipped with apparatus for the study of 
aviation medicine, and the study of cold, 
heat, and barometric changes of the body. 
Knowledge gained from research is expected 
to be of great value to the Army, Navy, and 
Air Forces. 


Scholarship Award 


The new $2,000 Murray C. Evans Me- 
morial Scholarship at Southern Illinois 
University has been awarded to Evan L. 
Hill, of Marion, by the executive committee 
of the S.I.N.U. Foundation. 

This large scholarship was_ recently 
established by Mrs. H. H. Evans, of St. 
Louis, in memory of her son, who was killed 
in action in World War I. 

The award is for a two-year period, with 
a $1,000 stipend for each year. Hill, a 
freshman at Southern last year, was selected 
on scholarships, awards, and honors. 
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EDUCATION FOR OUR TIME 


Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of world peace. Not only in the Social Studies and Languages, 
but also in the Sciences and even in Home Economics and Mathematics, textbooks can contribute ideas of tolerance and con- 
sideration which broaden young minds and help them to understand world problems. 


' The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form a most excellent basis for education preparing for world citizenship. 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1948 


Changes on 300 pages and a new chapter on the United Nations. The 
workbook is entitled 


OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 


» ERBE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 


Objective tests to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 
MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their problems. 
New 1947 Edition. TESTS with Teachers’ Manual. 
WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our 
history which are an inspiration to the young. New Edition. The 
workbook is entitled 


OUR COUNTRY'S STORY 


HUGHES' MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 


The national leader. Written from the American point of view, it 
makes world history most significant and purposeful in relation to 
present events. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES' MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 


New printing. A chronological history, bringing events down to the 
present day, combined with a unit study of American institutions. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young people to understand and appreciate the democratic 
way of life. 1947 edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 
HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
A textbook on problems of democracy. WORKBOOK in preparation. 


GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 


A composite course in home economics, covering all features of 
this subject. 1947 Edition. WORKBOOK in preparation. 


GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and men- 
tally. Food will build a new America! New workbook entitled 


WORKBOOK IN HOME MAKING 
EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 


NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
AVERY'S PLANE GEOMETRY 


for grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathematics 
required in this atomic age. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar projection maps. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES 


begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation through- 
out, and treat all peoples with sympathetic understanding. 1947 
Editions. Complete WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 


A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter on 
Dramatics. WORKBOOK. 


MEADE'S BETTER ENGLISH |, Ii, AND Ill 
Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the high school with exercises 
carefully graded in difficulty and tests after each unit. Teachers’ 
Manuals. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct English. The 
accompanying WORKBOOKS are entitled. 
ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance of 
aviation, which is featured throughout the series, with a history of 
aviation in the second reader, introducing General Doolittle, when he 
was a pilot. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 


The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds interest 
to the reading program from the very first. grade. A complete course 
of study by a practical teacher is available for users of the Rainbow 
Readers. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manual for the first three grades. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 


gives more attention to aviation than other books in General Science. 
1947 Editions. WORKBOOKS, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 


The national leader in Biology, complete with WORKBOOK, Tests 
and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity and Machines and 
Radio in the regular study of Physics. Atomic energy is treated. 
New Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT'S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


brings home to every one the vital and basic services of Chemistry. 
There are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. 
1947 Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an aviation editor 
in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way 


Chicago 16, Illinois 








